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SILK ESSAY COMPETITION 


OFFERING 


THE ROBERT J. F. SCHWARZENBACH AWARDS 
TOTALLING 


FOUR HUNDRED DOLLARS [$400} 





Best Essays by Boys and Girls Under Seventeen 





The Purpose of the Awards 


The purpose of this competition is to create in the young people 
of America a better knowledge of silk and design and stimulate the 
interest in silk that has been aroused in both the children and their 
elders by the recent Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., Silk Design 
Competition. 


Subjects of Essays 


This competition is being conducted as a follow-up to the Silk 
Design Competition and Essay No. 1 is strictly limited to contes- 
tants in that contest. The subject of this essay is: 


Why I Feel the Design Submitted by Me 
in the Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co. 
Silk Design Competition is Suitable for 
Printed Silk for Children’s Dresses. 


The subject of Essay No. 2 which is open to all school children 
under seventeen (17) years of age is: 


Why Silk is the Queen of Fabrics 


All essays will be jue ed less for their literary style than for the 
excellence of ideas con ined in them. 


The Awards 


The Awards will be twenty-six (26) in number and will total 
four hundred dollars ($400). This amount will be divided into two 
(2) groups which will be designated as Essay No. 1 and Essay 
No. 2. The prizes will be as follows: 


Essay No. 1 Essay No. 2 
First Prize.c...cccoo.......... 100.00 NN aad $100.00 
Second Prize.......... . 40.00 Second Prize...................... 40.00 
OS 10.00 Third Prize...... a 
Ten Prizes, each... 5.00 Ten Prizes, each............... 5.00 


Eligibility 
All children without regard to sex, race or color under the age 
of seventeen years shall be considered eligible to compete. 





Rules for Contestants 


The essay must be legibly written on size 81x11 inch pap< 
and on one side of the paper only. 

The total number of words of any essay must not exceed thre 
hundred (300). This condition must be strictly observed. 

Only one essay may be submitted by any one contestant. 

No letter should accompany an essay. 

An essay must be strictly original. 

A statement from parent, teacher or guardian confirming the ag 
of the contestant must accompany each essay. 

Each contestant must give full name, address and age, and th 
name of his or her school in submitting essay. 

No essay will be returned under any circumstances and no corré 
spondence regarding submitted essays can be answered. No retur 
postage should therefore be included. No exceptions will be mac 
to this rule. 


A Condition of Entrance 


The submission of an essay in this competition will constitute a 
absolute acceptance on the part of the writer of all the terms, righ 
and conditions set forth in this announcement. 


How Essays Will be Judged 


Each essay will be carefully read and considered by a compete 
and impartial Jury of Award. The decision of this Jury shall | 
final and must be so accepted by each contestant. The Jury 
Award will consist of people whose distinction and prominence a 
a guarantee of fairness and good faith. 


Time of Submission of Essay 


All essays must be received at the office of Schwarzenbac 
Huber & Co., in New York City, on or before August 1, 192 
No essays received after that date will be eligible. 

All essays should be carefully addressed to 

Contest Editor 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., 
Room 1727, Graybar Bldg., 
420 Lexington Avenue, 


New York City. 





SCHWARZENBACH, HUBER & CO. 


{ Darbrook Silks and Fine Fabrics } 
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Society. All SCHOLASTIC schools should 

have chapters in this valuable organization. 
1] 


N cooperation with the B. F. 
Company, Akron, Ohio, makers of Good- 
rich sport shoes (see back cover), THE 
®- Scholasti 


SCHOLASTIC is a? - The 
Athletic News etin, to bring 


of the school 1928-29, we have 
only two admonitions: to teachers: send 
in tentative orders for next fall at once, 
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Bridge in the Plaza de Espana, Ibero-American Exposition, Seville. 








—Courtesy, Art and Archeology. 


The Spanish Expositions 


Spain is presenting to the world the grandeur of the old 
and the progress of the new this summer, and of the millions 
of travellers who will go to Europe, a great majority will 
visit its two recently opened Expositions, the most magnifi- 
cent in its history. At Seville, on May 5, it began its Ibero- 
American Exposition, a “family gathering” of all the world’s 
countries of Spanish and Portuguese origin (the only outside 
country to be represented is the United States, because of 
its many associations with the history of modern Spain) and, 
at the same time, opened in Barcelona the general Exposition 
of industrial arts. 

The great fair at Sevilla will devote itself primarily to a 
broad record of Hispanic art and culture. In one of the most 
beautiful of Old World cities, which furnishes a setting un- 
rivaled in natural splendor, the Spanish countries have 
erected many great buildings, each typical of its own art and 
architecture, to show the development of art, history, and 
commerce. The exhibits include the work of those famous 
artists who built up the prestige and fame of Spain during 
its Golden Age, culminating in an international exhibit of 
modern art. 

The historical aspect—from the closing days of the XVth 
century onward—has precious documents, objects of great 
historical value, scenic representations of the big moments in 


the history of Spanish colonization, and cartographic displays 
of the advances made by Hispanic culture in the Americas. 

The United States are represented by three buildings, one 
of permanent and the others of temporary construction, 
erected at a cost of $700,000. After the close of the Exposi- 
tion, the former will be used as the quarters of the United 
States Consulate. The two temporary buildings are the Ex- 
position Building and the Cinema Auditorium, to be used 
daily to show films of American activities, ranging in scope 
from child welfare and women in industry, to road building 
and manufacture. The exhibit building will represent more 
than twenty departments of our government. 

The exposition at Barcelona is more commercial in nature, 
but it too is typically Spanish in stateliness and beauty. The 
site of the Exposition, officially known as the International 
Exhibition of Arts, Industry, and Commerce, is atop a high 
hill, and here fourteen palaces, a magnificent “Spanish Vil- 
lage,” and a tremendous half-million dollar fountain have 
been erected. Here will also be held the first international 
light fair, tracing the evolution of every known form of 
illumination. 

Both Expositions combine to form one of the greatest ex- 
hibits of a nation’s progress, and a graphic testimonial of its 
position in the world’s history 
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Milking Time 





By Liam O'Flaherty 


OFTLY, softly the milk flowed from the taut udders 

into its own white upward heaving froth. It flowed in 
two white columns, shooting, crossing, and descending with 
a soft swirling sound through the billowing froth. 

There is no soft cadence as soothing as its sound, no 
scent as pure as its warm smell, cow smell, blood smell, 
milk smell, mingling with the thousand soft smells of a 
summer evening. 

The cow stood on the summit of a grassy knoll. Behind 
her there was a rock-strewn ridge, making a gray horizon 
against the sky. In front there was a vast expanse of fall- 
ing land, falling in flat terraces to the distant sea. Close 
by, the land was green, bright under the rays of the setting 
sun, but in the distance it was covered with white mist, 
as if it rolled, dust raising, to the sea. 

The cow chewed her cud, looking through half-closed 
luminous eyes downward at the mist-covered falling land. 
Her red flanks shivered with content, the pleasure of 
being milked by a sweet-smelling crooning woman, the 
pressure of whose soft fingers against her teats was 
gentler than the pressure of a calf’s gums. 

And the woman milking the cow was in an ecstasy of 
happiness. It was her first time milking her husband’s 
cow, her cow henceforth. They had been married on Thurs- 
day. It was now Sunday evening and they had come to- 
gether to milk the cow, as was the custom among the people. 

Her husband lay on the grass watching her as she 
milked, listening to her crooning voice and to the many 
voices of the birds; thinking. 

“Isn’t it wonderful how your little fingers can milk so 
quickly?” he said. 

She turned her head and shook her towering mass of 
black hair proudly, smooth-combed winding tresses of 
black gleaming in the twilight, red 
lips smiling as they crooned, a full 


“What's a great thing, Michael?” 

His freckled face became serious. He looked away into 
the distance over the mist-covered falling land to where 
the dim horizon of the sea dwindled into a pale emptiness. 

“How tall he is,” she thought; “and although his arms 
are as hard as iron he touches me gently .... What's a 
great thing, Michael?” she said again. 

“Well, it’s hard to say what it is, but we are here to- 
gether now, and there is nothing else, is there?” 

“How?” 

“Before, on a Sunday evening, I always wanted to go 
off somewhere and maybe get drunk; but now I don’t 
want to do anything at all, only just to lie here and watch 
you milking the cow.” 

She did not reply. She flushed slightly and bent her 
head against the cow’s warm side, thinking of other Sun- 
days when she sat among the village wcmen on the green 
hill above the beach, singing songs as they knitted. Then 
she used to dream of love and of some strange man, form- 
less, unknown, who would take her gently in strong arms 
and kiss her. 

But she just said, “Men are queer,” and, changing her 
hands, she drew at the hind teats, wetting them first with 
the froth and pressing slowly until two fresh white streams 
flowed downward. 

The cow raised a hoof languidly and stamped, swinging 
her tail. Michael laughed. 

“Maybe they are,” he said. 

There was a silence. 

“Michael.” 

“What?” 

“Sure you won't be going off again on Sunday evenings 
to get drunk when you get tired of me?” 

“T'll never get tired of you, Kitty.” 
“Ah yes, it’s very easy to say 








white throat swelling ith soft words; 
crooning meaningless words of joy 
as she looked at him. 

He looked at her happily and 
smiled, swallowing his breath. “Was- 
n't it lovely today, Kitty,” he said, 
coming from mass?” She bowed her 
head dreamily. 

“Everybody was looking at us as 
we came out of the chapel together. 
We are the tallest couple in the per- 
ish, and I heard many talking about 
us in whispers as we passed along 
the road between the men sitting on 
the stone walls. Were you shy?” 

“T was. I put my shawl out over 
my head so they couldn’t see my 
face. I thought I’d never get out of 
sight of the people.” 

“After all, it’s a great thing.” 


life. 


Liam O'Flaherty, in “Milking Time,” 
shows that a story does not always have 
to be brimming with plot and action. It 
is a very simple tale he tells here, of the 
newly married couple, and the perform- 
ance of a daily chore. But that chore is 
made something significant and vital. He 
gives us the courage and strength of the 
man and woman, the deep, everlasting 
feel of earth and sky, and short though 
the tale is, one finishes it with a knowl- 
edge that here are people who are “real,” 
and are one with the lasting things of 


“Milking Time” is printed here 
through the courtesy of The Dial. 


that now when we are only a few 
days married, but maybe—” 

“No, Kitty, there’s going to be no 
maybe with us. We'll have too much 
work to do to get tired of one an- 
other. It’s only people who have 
nothing to do that get tired of one 
another.” 

“It will be lovely working togeth- 
er, Michael. I love pulling the 
potato stalks in autumn and then 
picking the potatoes off the ridge, 
and at dinner time we'll roast a few 
in the ground with a fire of stalks.” 

“The two of us.” 

“Yes.” 

“But we have all summer before 
that. There isn’t much work in sum- 
mer, only fishing. I’m going fishing 
tomorrow,” 





“Then you'll be away all day, and I'll be lonely with 
nobody in the house.” 


“You won't feel it until I come back with a lot of fish. 
It would be grand to take you with me in the boat, but 
people would be laughing at us.” 


They became silent as she finished milking, drawing 
the dregs, the richest of the milk, carefully. It was like a 
ceremony, their first milking together, and both their 
minds were awed at the new strange knowledge that had 
come to their simple natures, something that belonged to 
them both, twining their souls, conscious of their present 
happiness, with a dim realization of the great struggle 
that was to come, struggling with the earth and with the 
sea for food. This dim realization tinged their happiness 
with a gentle sadness, without which happiness is always 
coarse and vulgar. 
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She finished milking. Michael rose and spilled half the 
milk into a bucket for the calf. 

“You take it to him,” he said, “so that he'll get used 
to you.” 

The cow lowed, lazily looking at them with great eyes. 
Then she walked with heavy hoofs to the fence beyond 
which her calf was waiting for his milk in a little field. 
Putting her head over the fence, she licked his upraised 
snout. 

They pushed aside the cow's head and lowered the 
bucket to the calf. He dashed at it, sank his nozzle into the 
white froth, and began to drink greedily, his red curly 
back trembling with eagerness. 

Kitty rubbed his forehead as he drank. 

Then they walked home silently, hand in hand, in the 
twilight. 





An Irishman 


By Donal 


T is easy enough to look on a man 

or a cow and to recognize either. 
Casually to pity the man if age has 
faded his eyes and cheeks, or to feel 
pleasure if the cow is sleek and fat, 
is not very hard; nor is to write that 
you have seen such a man or such a 
cow. But to see in the man the trag- 
edy of muscles that refuse to obey 
wishes, his memories of days when 
he picked a primrose to wear in a 
buttonhole and dreamed of having a 
fast-stepping gray cob and a car- 
riage, his desire to lace his shoes 
that he may face people each new 
morning, his hope to give little trou- 
ble at the end—to realize this, is 
beyond the normal behavior of most 
observers. It is equally unusual to 
notice the small significances of a 
cow standing quietly in her stall, 
her lower jaw grinding slowly, 
warmth spreading from her rounded 
sides. When a mediocre writer at- 
tempts to show that the man or cow 
has impressed him, he finds it much easier to give general 
words—to say “the excellent creature stood in content- 
ment”—than to use concrete expressions which let the 
reader participate in the experience. The result is senti- 
mentality. 


Though sentimentality may be mildly pleasant, it does 
not satisfy discriminating readers. They want, perhaps 
without conscious realization, an immediate give-and-take 
relation with the life the writer knows. They want the 
writing to “smell” of reality. Such writing helps to mark 
a writer whose name is worth remembering when you go 
to the library for a book that leaves behind a fuller under- 
standing and enjoyment of life. It marks Katherine Mans- 
field, Willa Cather, Virginia Woolf, Joseph Conrad, and 
W. H. Hudson. It also marks Liam O’Flaherty, whose 
“Milking Time” appears in this issue of The Scholastic. 


Liam O’Flaherty is thirty-two, young enough to be free 





of the Soil 


Finn of the conventional ideas of litera- 
ture which shaded much of the 
writing of beginners in the early 
years of the century. He began to 
write.at a time of encouragement for 
experiments in expressing ideas as 
their own nature suggests. His 
phrasing is economical and vivid. 
For his material he owes something 
to his birthplace and his people. He 
was born on one of the Aran Islands, 
off the west coast of Ireland, islands 
where John Millington Synge, the 
great Irish dramatist, found the ex- 
periences that inspired him to write 
his plays, especially Riders to the 
Sea. The inhabitants are among the 
most primitive people of Europe in 
their mode of life and thought. They 
still retain primitive Celtic culture, 
and Gaelic is the common tongue. 
They fish and farm; their contact 
with nature is much closer than 
among commercial and industrial 
people. To them the minor aspects 
of human relationships and the character of animals and 
natural objects, which men of asphalt and advertising 
have forgotten, are still important. 

Mr. O’Flaherty seems to have civilized himself by at- 
tending college in Dublin. He went to France in 1916 with 
the Irish Guards, and since the war he has worked his way 
through much of Europe and the Americas. He remains 
Irish, though, in residence and in way of living. Nothing 
could be more Irish than his address: Kilnamaramavagul, 
Ballymorguttery, near Kilmacanogue, on the east coast of 
Ireland, south of Dublin. His recreations, says Who’s Who, 
are writing, rearing Kerry goats, and playing the melodeon. 

The first of his recreations has been prolific of five novels, 
four volumes of short stories, a biography, and uncollected 
writings, a few in Gaelic: Thy Neighbor’s Wife (1924). 
The Black Soul (1925), The Informer (1926), Mr. Gil- 
hooley (1927), The Assassin (1928), Spring Sowing 


(Concluded on Page 7) 
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Letters That Will Endure 


V. Katherine Mansfield 


ER stories, her journal, her 
H letters, and the impressions 
she made on the people 
with whom she lived are all that 
Katherine Mansfield left in the 
world to show that she was signifi- 
cant among human beings. Yet where 
these are known, really known, they 
will seem as imperishably valuable 
in their own way, as the bridges, 
arches of triumph, scientific dis- 
coveries, and social services of the 
great men and women who require 
for their appreeiation little sensitiv- 
ity and no explanation to the Philis- 
tines. Her writings contain much 
that is excellent; but it is not alone 
as a literary artist that she will be 
remembered. She will be remembered 
because of the intensity of her liv- 
ing. She polished her five senses 
until they missed nothing; all they 
brought she felt to the full, glowing 
often into an expression that saved 
it to share with the people she liked. 
What Katherine Mansfield wrote of her mother might be 
said of herself: “She lived every moment of life more fully 
and more completely than anyone I’ve ever known—and 
her gaiety wasn’t any less real for being high courage— 
courage to meet anything with.” Life, gaiety, and courage 
are in Katherine Mansfield’s letters, there in such a way 
that she needs nothing else with which to build a habitation 
in the memory of all who read them. 

Katherine Mansfield was born as Kathleen Beauchamp 
in Wellington, New Zealand, October 14, 1888, third of 
a family of five. The family was of some consequence; her 
father, long associated with the colonial government, is 
Sir Harold Beauchamp. Between the ages of thirteen and 
eighteen she went to school in England, where she became 
attached to music. The next two years in New Zealand 
were enough for her. Back in London she tried to write, 
with little success until a series of stories about her exper- 
iences while convalescent in Germany after an illness was 
published in 1911, In a German Pension. In December of 
this year she met at the home of W. L. George, the late 
novelist, the man she married, John Middleton Murry, then 
an Oxford under-graduate, later editor of The Athenaeum, 
and now editor of The Adelphi. The stories Katherine 
Mansfield was writing found no publication until one, 
Prelude, was brought out in 1917 by the Hogarth Press 
of Leonard and Virginia Woolf. It was in this year that 
she had a serious attack of pleurisy that forced her to the 
south of France to get well. War had made travel and 
life in France one of hardships. Her pleurisy turned to 
consumption, which made it possible for her to live in 
England only a part of the time. She was writing, as stead- 
ily as her health permitted, critical notices for The Athen- 
aeum and stories which appeared in 1920 as Bliss. In 1922 





KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


another volume, The Garden Party, 
was published. These stories had 
vividness, ¢pontaneity, and delicate 
feeling; critics and readers found 
them admirable. But before Kath- 
erine Mansfield had written the best 
of which she felt herself capable, 
she died, January 9, 1923, at Fon- 
tainebleau, France. 


During the periods away from 
England, she wrote almost daily 
to her husband and often to her 
friends. They were letters worth 
receiving, filled with gay pictures 
and incidents, self-revelations, gos- 
sip, plans, impressions of things 
she had read, all rich in details. 

' “Do you, too,” she wrote a friend, 
“feel an infinite delight and value in 
detail—not for the sake of the de- 
tail but for the life in the life 
of it?” 


Here she is writing to J. M. 
Murry: 


. © came in yesterday to -see me, carrying a baby Pekinese. 
Have vou ever seen a really baby one about the size of a fur glove, 
covered with pale gold down, with paws like minute seal flappers, 
very large impudent eyes and ears like fried potatoes? This one 
is a perfect complement to Wing (the Murry cat). We must have 
one. They are not in the least fussy or pampered or spojlt. They 
are like fairy animals, This one sat on my lap, cleaned tth my 
hands really very carefully, polished the nails, then bit off care- 
fully each finger and thumb, and then exhausted and blown with 
8 fingers and two thumbs inside of him, gave a great sigh and 
crossed his front paws and listened to the conversation. He lives 
on beef-steaks and loaf-sugar. His partner in life, when he is at 
home, is a pale blue satin bedroom slipper. Please let us have one 
at The Heron.... 


“Everything that happens is an adventure.” Near her 
villa in Italy lived a carpenter and his family. 


The little boy who’s like an infant St. John wears little white 
overalls, pink socks and sandals. “Dis bon jour 4 Madame! Od est 
ton chapeau! Vite! Ote-le!” and this hissed in a terrible voice with 
rolling eyes by the father. The little boy slowly looks up at his 
father and gives a very slow ravishing smile. 

She liked people, were they at all sincere and real. 

Oh, how I love people who feel deeply. How restful it is to live 
with them even in their “excitement.” I think for writers, it is 
right to be with them—but the feeling must be true—not a hair’s 
breadth assumed— or I hate it as much as I love the other. 


Of D. H. Lawrence, the novelist, she wrote, “Oh, there 
is something so loveable about him and his eagerness, his 
passionate eagerness for life—that is what one loves so.” 
These people, however, did not have to be of her own kind. 

My servant Marie is a masterpiece in her way. She’s the widow 


of a coachman—just a woman of the people, as we say, but her 
feeling for life is a constant surprise to me. The kitchen is a 


(Concluded on Page 29) 











Here is John Smith 
—a human being 
and a social prob- 
lem. How he got 
that way and how 
to prevent other 
boys from growing 
up into homeless 
men is a challenge 
to all of us as well 
as to the trained 
social worker. Mr. 
Ketchum is Execu- 
tive Secretary of 
the Organized 
Charities of Tuc- 
son, Arizona, and 
has had wide ex- 
perience with “John 
Smith” in many 
western communi- 
ties. 


OU know John Smith, but let me describe him. 

He is well over sixty, his face is lined with heavy 
wrinkles, and his eyes have lost their brilliance. His 
great gnarled hands are covered with the callouses of 
strenuous labor and his shonlders sag as though tired and 
weary. He is dressed in old, worn clothing and a battered 
felt hat covers his straggling grey hair. 


You can find him loitering around the employment 
agencies in the lower end of town, or if you telephone for 
a man to clean up your yard he may be sent out to your 
place. He is the man who passes out the handbills an- 
nouncing the Saturday’s bargain, or who knocks at your 
back-door and asks to put in your coal, or who offers for 
sale some trinket such as a broom holder or clothes fast- 
ener. 


Down at the Charity Office in the Homeless Man file 
there is a card that reads something like this: 


SUBJECT: John Smith 

AGE: 65. 

SOCIAL STATUS: Single. 
NATIONALITY: American. 
PATERNITY: German-English. 
PROBLEM: Unemployment and old age. 


ASSETS 
Willingness to work. 
Fair physical condition. 
Regular social habits. 
LIABILITIES 


No trade. 

Poor education. 

Able to do only light work. 

Over age limit for industrial employment. 

Negative personality. 

Inclination to “wander on.” 

PROGNOSIS 
At present should be self-supporting about fifty percent’ of 
the time. Earning power and periods of employment will grad- 
ually diminish. County Farm prospect. 

When the broom holders do not sell, or when there are 
no yards to be cleaned, John Smith calls at the Charity 
Office for help. There he talks of what he is going to do 
when work opens up and of his plans for this employment 
or that job. 


“I was born,” he says, “in Missouri, and started to 
work almost as soon as I could walk. I always worked, 
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John Smith, Homeless Man 


By Philip L. Ketchum 


except when I was sick or couldn’t find a job. 

“I didn’t go to school much. When I was fourteen my 
father sent me out to work for wages. I was supposed to go 
back to school but my boss offered me extra money to stay 
home and work. I thought I saw a way to get ahead so 
I dropped out of school. 

“After about six months with him, a man came by and 
told me of a job down in the southern part of the state 
that paid more. I quit and hunted it up. I worked there 
for a while and then heard of a better job so went after it. 

“Then I sort of got to wandering around. Finally I 
went to Chicago and started to work in a mill. I didn't 
like that, so I left. Then I went north and went to work 
in a factory. There was a strike or I might have stayed 
there. I don’t know. Once I worked for a farmer in Col- 
orado for almost two years. I saved a thousand dollars but 
I got sick and went to California where I worked in the 
fruit for three seasons. Then I went up around Seattle. I 
heard wages were better there. 

“I have been here now for almost a year. There ain't 
much doing now but when work opens up I’ve got a job 
promised in a restaurant. I’ve worked in restaurants be- 
fore. Maybe, though, I'll go down to Texas. There’s al- 
ways work in the oil fields.” 

And to the oil fields, John Smith will go if he does not 
secure work soon, supremely confident that down there he 
will find something to do. Old age and partial disability 
have crept upon him unaware. He has always been able to 
care for himself. The best years of his life he has given 
to this industry or to that. He has not yet discovered that 
his usefulness is almost at an end. He will not discover 
it until, when able to work no longer, he is placed on some 
county poor farm. Even then he will plan on returning to 
town “when work opens up” and when he will have another 
chance. 

The same day that John Smith calls at the Charity Office 
to ask for some temporary help, three others call who 
have never called before. One is a boy of sixteen, brought 
in by the police captain. 

“Runaway kid,” states the officer. “Guess he’d better be 
sent home.” 

The “Runaway Kid” is tall and thin. His clothing is 
soiled from intimate contact with the “side-door pullman.” 
His attitude is sullen. 

“TI don’t see why they brought me down here, “he says 
after the representative of the law has gone. “I don’t want 
charity. All I want is a job.” 

“Didn’t you have one at home?” asks the welfare 
worker. 

“At home? Sure I had one, but I mean a job of my own. 
I’m tired of just working. I want to earn some money. 
I’m strong. Look!” He flexes his muscles. “See, I’m able 
to hold down a man’s job, easy.” 

“But why come to this city to get your job?” 

“I heard there was plenty of work here. Heard they 
pay more here than back where I come from.” 

“Do you plan on staying?” 

“If I get work, but there ain’t as much work as I 
thought around here. I’ve heard there’s jobs up north. 
Maybe I'll go north.” 

“What about school?” 
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“Oh, school. Why, I’ve finished the sixth grade. I'll 


take more later.” A sudden inspiration strikes him. “Per- 
haps I'll go to night school,” he says, but his voice im- 
plies a doubt. 

The “Runaway Kid” might have been John Smith at the 
age of sixteen. 

The next visitor is a man of forty. His story is brief. 
He is on his way from California to Kansas City. Work is 
searce in California, but he knows he can get a job in 
“K. C.” Just now he is stranded and hungry. He wants 
to work for a meal. Then he will move on. 

The man who follows him is a little younger. His story 
is almost the same, except that he is going to California. 
He left Kansas City three days ago. Things were dead 
there, but on the Coast things are opening up. 

Either of those two men, or both, might have been 
John Smith at middle age. 

A. E. Holt, of The University of Chicago, states, “A 
hobo is a man who travels and works; a tramp is a man 
who travels but does not work; a bum is a man who neither 
travels nor works.” 

John Smith would fall within the first classification. 
Certainly he belongs in neither of the other two. He has 
always worked. He wants to work now. If he cannot find 
work in one place, he will go to another. But, even though 
he does find it, after a short time he will leave, and move 
on. 

John Smith cannot be called a migratory laborer. He 
may start with the harvest in Kansas but before he has 
followed it to the Canadian border, he has heard of some 
different kind of employment in some other part of the 
country, and in the hope of bettering himself, he seeks 
it out. He follows no regular routine. His position may be 
likened to that of a man driving a car. Always, the other 
side of the road looks smoother. Cross to that side, and 
the side you left will present a better appearance. 

It is obvious that any plan for the betterment of the 
migratory laborer will not meet the needs of John Smith. 
When some system for regulating the employment of the 
men who harvest our crops is worked out, when lodging 
houses are provided for them during the necessary periods 
of their unemployment, and when social recreation is 
developed so as to occupy their idle hours, we will still 
have John Smith, the wanderer. 


Not only is he found on the plane of life I have chosen 
to describe him. It may be that he never leaves the city 
of his birth, but that his wandering is from one employ- 
ness to work or his ability along some certain line. Un- 
noticed, also, old age creeps upon him, and just around the 
corner lies the poor house. 


The only answer to the problem presented by John 
Smith lies in some stabilizing process that will drive out 
of his life the wandering instinct that calls him from one 
job to another. Could the “Runaway Kid” be made to see 
what the results of his wanderings might be, he would 
settle down and finish his school work, or learn a trade. 
He would never wander blindly on chasing an illusion that 
will always elude him. 

The report of a social agency in a large city, printed 
not so long ago, included the item: Men advised to leave 
ment to another, all within the radius of a few miles. A 
certain job offers more than the one he has. He quits and 
seeks it out; or he tires of one kind of employment and 
tries another. Pemsions for long service are not for him. 
Savings disappear during the periods between jobs. Un- 
noticed are these last two facts in the light of his willing- 





A row of “John Smiths” waiting for “something to turn up” at 
the Municipal Employment Bureau. 


town—974. If those men did leave town, they were in all 
probability advised to move on from their next stopping 
place. In this manner, even welfare workers, at the saving 
of a few dollgrs today, are building future problems whose 
only solution is complete care. 

What do I mean to say? Just this. Do not cross the road, 
for across the road you will find the same chuck holes that 
are on the side you are driving today. In all probability, 
the best job is the job you already have, and the best 
place to find work is that place where you are living today. 





An Irishman of the Soil 
(Concluded from Page 4) 


(1926), The Tent and Other Stories (1926), Red Bar- 
bara (1928), The Fairy Goose (1929), and The Life of 
Tim Healy (1927). 


The novels, except in patches, are not much like “Milk- 
ing Time.” The Informer and The Assassin are melo- 
dramatic stories of Dublin during the years of insurrec- 
tion and disorder. Mr. Gilhooley is a reeling picture of 
retired engineer returning to Dublin after years in South 
America. Most readers will prefer the stories in Spring 
Sowing, in which Mr. O’Flaherty delights us with his 
sharp perceptions of the soil and animal life. 

From it one remembers Mary and Martin in the fields 
for their first spring sowing as man and wife. Martin cuts 
the green sod with his spade; Mary spreads the seed. “God 
bless the work,” calls the old grandfather wheezily. It is 
hard work, thinks Mary, but in the evening comes comfort 
from having done so well with one’s husband. As they walk 
home the cows low. 

There is a little boy who wanted to be first to see the 
new lamb. He passed a rabbit nbbling grass. “The rabbit 
stopped eating. He cocked up his ears. He stood on his 
tail, with his neck craned up and his fore feet hanging 
limp.” One lamb was born, a second, and a third. “Oh, 
you devil,” gasped Little Michael. As he raced homeward, 
he barked like a dog in his delight.” 

A huge rockfish swoops onto the crab used as bait by a 
fisherman. The line goes taut with a snap over his back. 
He jumps and heaves, tearing a strip of his soft thick skin. 
The hanging strip parts from his jaw. He is free. 

It is Mr. O’Flaherty’s success in identifying hitself 
with the details in his stories that makes him important. 
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The Scuffletown Outlaws 


Part II (Concluded from Last Issue) 


By William Norment Cox 
NOTICE 


“The Scuffletown Outlaws” is here re- 
printed from Carolina Folk-Plays, Third Se- 
ries, by special permission of the ublishers, 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, and 
of Dr. Frederick H. Koch, director of the 
Carolina Playmakers. 

The amateur acting rights are controlled 
by Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New 
York City, to whom application should be 
made for production. 


Donanoe: Why, what’s the matter, John? 
Seems to me you ought to be the happiest 
man in Robeson County. 

Sanpers (Walking away from him): But 
I'm not happy. I’m miserable. Donahoe, 
you call me a brave man, I tell you I'd 
rather be called the biggest coward in the 
world and have this thing off my hands. 
(Resolved.) 1 don’t believe I can see it 
through. 

Donanoe (.] mazed): What do you mean 
about not seein’ it through? 

SAnpers: Man, you won't be able to un- 
derstand it when I tell you. For two long 
years I have lived here with these people. J 
know the atrocities they have committed. | 
know things they have done that you will 
never know. You should go to their cabins 
as 1 have done, when their men are away 
hiding in the Swamp, and see their wives 
and little ones—wild-eyed, nervous, unable 
to sleep— listening, eternally listening, for 
the sound of a gun somewhere far off in the 
swamps. They can’t understand it. The 
white people tramped on them and they 
had to strike back in their own way. I’ve 





lived with ’em, doctored ’em, taught them— 
and they have come to put a damning trust 
in me, in everything. 

Donanok: John, have you gone crazy? 
What does this mean? 

Sanpers (Firmly): Donahoe, I mean that, 
with God as my judge, I swear to you I 
can’t see this thing through. (He takes from 
the Bible on the table a faded photograph 
and observes it intently.) How could I ever 
face my wife and children—and me a traitor 

-Donahoe, man is a queer mixture— 
God knows how I can face them anyhow— 
What's $50,000 for selling the lives of men 
who trust me as they have never trusted a 
white man before. 

Donauoe (Facing him): Sanders, 1 warn 
ye not to put any confidence in their trust. 

SANDERS: You don’t know, Donahoe. Even 
their suspicious women trust me. There is 
one girl, June Lowrie—that girl loves me. 
I began by playing with her so as to make 
everything run smooth for me in Scuffletown. 
One little slip and I would have been a 
dead man. . .Donahoe, what would you 
think of me if I told you that I loved that 
girl? 

DonaHoe: Good God, man! 
crazy! 

SAnpERs (Pacing up and down restlessly): 
Maybe I am, but I can’t help it. I hate to 
think about it. My two years here make 
me appreciate affection even from what you 
call “a damn Croatan.” 

DonAHoe: Man, don’t talk to me about 
Croatan affection. How much would your 
trust be worth to Steve Lowrie? know, 
and you know, that they would kill you like 
a dog if they knew what you were doing. 


You are 


Luke Locklear discovers that Sanders is married (end of Scene I) 


SaNpeERS: ‘I don’t believe they would, Don- 
ahoe. They have a keener sense of justice 
than you give them credit for. I can bet 
ter stand the wrath and ridicule of North 
Carolina than to be forever tormented by a 
guilty conscience. (Decisively.) I can’t see 
this thing through. 

DonaHog (Advancing to him): John, I've 
listened to all this talk. You must be out 
of your head. I know it has been a great 
strain on ye, but try to buck up, Mon. 

Sanpers (Resolved): Donahoe, I stand b. 
what | told you, so help me, God! 

DonaHog (Challenging him): John, have 
forgotten the eleven good and honest citi- 
zens that these hellions have murdered? 
Those men they waited on in ambush and 
blowed their heads off with buckshot? Tell 
me, have you? 

SANDERS: No. , 

DonaHoe: Have you forgotten so soon 
Owen Norment, who was shot down in his 
front yard, with his wife and children look 
ing on and pleading for mercy? Old Sherif 
King; they murdered him by his own fire- 
side. Old man Barnes shot down on his 
own mill dam. You know all this, Sanders. 
It’s true, isn’t it? 

Sanvers (Evading him): Yes, but. 

DonanHoe: Look at the terrified district— 
white men can’t move from their firesides 
for fear of bein’ shot down. White women 
and children pray that God Almighty’ll take 
care of them through the night—and you 
talk like this. 

SANpeRs: Well... 

DonaHoe (Rebuking him): And the whole 
country is laughing at us—saying that the 
people of Robeson County are cowards. You 
can’t pick up a newspaper but has some- 
thing to say about the cold-footed North 
Carolina people who let a handful of In- 
dians run wild, murdering and robbing. 
Well, you know it takes more than talking 
and even fighting to clean out this gaug. 
That's the reason we got you, John Sanders. 
Tod Caldwell has power as Governor to 
clean out the gang for us; but he ain't help- 
ing any. ‘The Freedmen’s Bureau is help- 
ing them; the Republican troops what was 
here has helped ’em. You admit this, don't 
you? 

Sanvers (Weakening): Well, yes. 

DonAHoE: Sanders, you've done more by 
yourself toward ridding the earth of this 
running sore than all the rest of us put to- 
gether. Think, man, of the suffering you 
will rid this country of when your pians go 
through. I’m Presbyterian, I am, an’ it seems 
to me that the Good Master sent you here 
to do your work. You've done it well, lad. 
You deserve— 

SANDERS: Don’t tell me that again, 

DonAHOoE: I know how you feel, boy. 
Brace up. -We'll be waitin’ for ye. 

Sanvers (Resigned): I'll do what I can. 

DonaHoe (His hand on Sanders’ shoul- 
der): Mon, 1 knowed all the time you was 
troubled by the strain. You are doing the 
right thing, and a great thing, for man- 
kind—We’ll be on the bridge. [I'll tell the 
boys that our troubles will soon be over. 
Guess you'll be along about three o'clock? 

SaNpers: If nothing happens. . . 

DonaHoe: Well, good luck, boy; and God 
guide ye. 
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(He gives Sanders a warm hand-shake, 
and slips out by the side door of the shack. 
Sanders sits down by the table, deeply trou- 
bled. Luke Locklear, who has been spying 
outside, now opens the shutter softly, and 
peers in. He watches Sanders take up the 
photograph, study it intently, and place it 
in his bosom; then take a sheet of paper 
from the table, write something hurriedly on 
it, and leave it by the Bible. Then, with 
a last look about the walls of the cabin 
Luke sees him sling a bundle over his shoul- 
der and go out hurried by the side door. 

Luke Locklear now slips in at the rear 
door as stealthily as a cat. He goes swiftly 
to the table, takes up the written paper—but 
he cannot make it out. He looks puzzled, 
places the paper in his shirt and hurries 


out 48 = THE CURTAIN FALLS.) 


Scene II 


The setting is the same. It is early morn- 
ing of the second day following. Henry 
Berry Lowrie is pacing the floor with evi- 
dent excitement. 

Ruopy (Grimly): 1 told ye Henry—many 
a time I told ye not to trust that white 
trash. 

Henry Berry (Bitterly): Tis the truth, 
woman, if ye ever spoke it. 

Ruopy: He fooled ye onct, Henry. 

Henry Berry: Yes, but domn my hand to 
the bone (holding up his hand in front of 
him) if ye ever hear o’ this mon a-foolin’ 
me twice. A dead mon fools no mon. 

Ruopy: Ye, remember of him a-preachin’ 
to us out’n that book—and him all the time 
no better’n a stray dog. 

Henry Berry: Luke and Steve’ll get him. 
They'll get him, I tell ye. They'll run him 
until he’s so tired it'll hurt him to close his 
domn eyes—Mon, I kin see ye a-bleedin’ on 
every bush betweist here an’ your stoppin’ 
place—a bleedin’ and a-sweatin’ drops o’ 
blood. 

Ruopy (Sullenly): 1 dunno trust no white 
mon, 

Henry Berry: I tol’ Steve to bring him 

here for me to make up my mind about 
what to do with him afore I turns him over 
to the rest of ’em for trial. They ought to 
be here with ’im by this. (Outside footsteps, 
guttural commands, and the clanking of guns 
are heard.) They’re here, Rhody. (He goes 
to the door.) Woman, ye’ll stand over thar 
(pointing to the fireplace) an’ dunno move 
your tongue. 
_ (Steve and Luke enter with Sanders. He 
1s bound and bleeding, and nearly exhausted. 
He reels and sinks to the floor. Steve and 
Luke kick at him viciously, and jerk him to 
his feet.) 

Steve: Stand up, ye son-of-a—. 

Henry Berry (Sternly): Mon, if ye ha’e 
strength in ye to breathe, ye ha’e strength 
enough to stand up and hear what I ha’e 
to tell ye. Stand up!—for Henry Berry Low- 
rie—afore I nails ye to that wall with hick- 
ory pegs. (Sanders braces himself with a 
frantic effort, and stands erect.) Mon, 1 got 
ye! I got ye afore ye could git away with 
your lyin’, dirty scheme. An’ till now I 
ha’e-not decided what to do with ye; but 
I ha’e some notion what it'll be. 

Steve (Casually): Yell remember, Henry, 
how old’ mon Norment looked when Jack 
McLaurin blowed his jaw offn him with 
them number ten buck-shot. 

(Rhody and Luke nod agreement, but 
Henry Berry continues calmly.) 

Henry Berry: Mon, for two years ha’e 
I been fooled into trustin’ ye. I trusted ye 











Steve Lowrie avenges the Croatans on John Sanders (end of Scene II) 


with things that the others’ll never know. I 
thought ye my friend a-workin’ to help me 
and the rest, when every other domn white 
mon was a-workin’ to kill us. Mon, ye ha’e 
been brave, but the brave mon most times 
gits shot. 

Ruopy: I dunno lak to hear ye speak so, 
Henry. 

Henry Berry: Woman, you keep quiet, I 
tell ye. (To Sanders.) Mon, I hate to see ye 
there a-whimperin’ and a-shiverin’ like a 
cur-dog. Hit’s your own doin’ though, and 
I reckon ye kin stand it. What do ye mean 
o this? (He reads the note Sanders had 
left behind him studying his face intently as 
he goes so.) “Good-bye, good friends. Don’t 
follow plans made for to-night and you will 
be safe from any danger.” What do ye 
mean by that? 

Sanners (With great effort): For God's 
sake, Henry ... let me tell you. . 

Henry Berry: I tol’ ye to speak, Mon. 

Sanvers (Breathing hard): 1...1...1 
came here with a plan for capturing you 
and the whole Lowrie gang. You know 1 
don’t belong to this part of the country .. . 
and I swear to you that I came all the 
way from Nova Scotia—just for the re- 
wards. I... I had you in my power to- 
night . . . I could have sold you to the 
white people of this section . . . for $50,000 

- but I couldn’t do it My two years 
here with you have made me understand 
your true feelings so much that on this very 
night I couldn’t see it through . . . Before 
God, I swear that I’m telling you the truth 
—I am. . .(He is about to sink exhausted 
to the floor.) 


Steve (Forcin 
Mon, ye'll stan 
good for ye. 

Sanpers! God have mercy. . . 

Henry Berry: Don’t call on God, mon. 
Little holp he will ha’e for ye now. ’Tis 
better you waste your cryin’ on me—Twill 
do ye more good than a thousand a-prayiw 
for your soul. 

Raopr: Ye speak the truth, Henry. 

Huwry Berry (Speaking calmly and cold- 


him to his feet again): 
up, if ye knows what's 


ly): Let me tell ye. One day I went to my 
fish-bos in Drowning Creek to get some fish 
for Rhody, and one pore little perch had 
his head all e’t away and his fins gone—a 
jack-fish done it. I can see ye, mon, with 
your head gone and your body a-bleedin’ and 
a-drippin’ lak a stuck hog—One day, while 
I was a-watchin’ McNeil’s dam by myself, 
I saw a king snake squeeze the life out’n « 
moccasin. He wropped himself around the 
other snake and he squeezed, and he 
squeezed till he mashed the life out’n that 
mocassin—Mon, let me tell ye, I could do 
that for ye with my own hands and I— 
(The door is opened suddenly, and June 
rushes in.) June, you go home. You— 

June (Rushing to Sanders she helps him 
into the chair): I know ye tol’ me to stay 
home, Uncle Henry, but I couldn’t do it, I 
had to come. I stayed outside and listened 
as long as I could stand it; and I tell ye I 
had to come in. (Observing Sanders’ weak- 
ened condition.) Get me some water quick! 
(No one responds. She gets the water her- 
self and lifts the gourd dipper to John San- 
ders’ lips.) Doesn’t that feel better? (San- 
ders can only look at her, gratefully.) 

Steve: June, why don’t you keep your 
domn mouth shut and go home where you 
belong? 

June (Fiercely): I hear you, Steve; and 
I ain’t goin’. Can’t you see he’s too weak 
to talk for ‘himself. He tried to tell you, 
but ye wouldn’t hear him. 

Ruopy (Grimly): He’s had too much of a 
chance already. 

June: I'm goin’ to speak for him—You, 
Steve, what’s he done for you? How many 
times has he saved your life when you were 
too drunk to move? How many times has 
he gi’e you medicine to sober you up so you 
could go to Back Swamp and hide, when 
the deputies were hot on your trail? How 
many times, I ask ye? You, too, Uncle Ber- 
ry. (Her voice changes; she speaks with a 
tone of respect.) He's been a help to ye; 
‘cause look how many times he’s advised ye 
about what to do. I know, Uncle Henry, 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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How We Got Our Alphabet 


V. The Roman Letters 


UR alphabet is directly derived 

from the Roman; the Roman from 
a local form of the Greek introduced 
into Italy by colonists from Chalcis, 
and the Greek from the Phenician. 
There all certainty ends. Half a cen- 
tury ago, following the publication of 
the researches in Egypt of the French- 
man, Emanuel de Rouge, scholars gen- 
erally were agreed that the Phenician 
letters had their source in the Egyp- 
tian hieratic and hence ultimately in 
the hieroglyphics. That theory has not 
held its ground. Even in the days of its 
greatest popularity there were those 
who believed that our letters had their 
beginning in the picture-writing of an- 
cient Babylonfa. 


Thus, A or alpha in Greek has little 
resemblance to anything; but inverted 
or drawn slanting, as it was by the 
Pheenicians, it is not unlike an ox’s 
head as pictured in the linear cunei- 
form. This supposition is strength- 
ened by the name of the letter. 


nation. A perfect alphabet would con- 
tain one sign—and only one—for each 
easily distinguishable uttered sound; a 
one-to-one correspondence of sound and 
symbol is the aim. Such an ideal is nev- 
er attained. All alphabets are imper- 
fect; they are deficient in having no 
signs for certain sounds, as the old 
Semitic systems which failed to repre- 
sent the vowels, or are redundant in 
having more than one character for the 
same sound as occurs so often in Eng- 
lish. 


Changes in phonetic value are of 
more importance than changes in the 
shapes of the characters. The two, how- 
ever, are generally associated. The best 
illustration of this will be found near- 
est home. The character J is the latest 
addition to our alphabet. It was un- 
known to the Romans who, for in- 
stance, wrote IVSTITIA where we 
would write JUSTITIA. It appears 


By A. A. Alter 


first in the manuscripts of the fifteenth 
century. Before that time, “I” repre- 
sented, not only its own proper vowel, 
but the pelatal consonant into which 
this vowel sound most readily passes 
(pronounced something like our pres- 
ent y in yet). The scribes of the Mid- 
dle Ages, possibly merely for the sake 
of ornament, began to prolong I, when 
used as an initial letter, a little below 
the base line and to give it a slight curl 
to the left (that being the direction in 
which there was the most space). “I’ 
in the midst of a word remained un- 
changed. As the consonantal sounds 
usually occur at the beginning and the 
vocalic in the middle of words, the ini- 
tial and modified form J became, un- 
designedly, associated with the con- 
sonant and the original form I with the 
vowel. Finally J became the symbol of 
the consonant whether it occurred at 
the beginning or in the body of a word. 

Similarly V and U, its rounded 








Alpha meant nothing to the 
Greeks; but it is evidently derived 
from aleph, the Phenician name of 
the same letter, and aleph in the (— 
Semitic tongue meant “ox.” De ’ 
Rouge maintained that alpha was 
originally a debased or rapidly 
drawn sketch of an eagle. He ac- 
counted for the name aleph by de- 
claring that the Phenicians, on | 
adopting the letter, had renamed “| 
it aleph because of some fancied »| 
resemblance to an ox. Other pro- 
posed sources of the alphabet, as 
the Cretan pictographs, need not 
here be discussed. _{ 


To start, then, on a firm footing, 
any history of the alphabet should |” 
begin with the Phenician letters. |” 
It should record their changes in |, 
form, in phonetic value, in the po- 
sition assigned them in alphabetic 
lists and in the names by which 
they were known in the various 
languages. That would be an im- 
possible task. A few examples, |” 
however, of these changes may be |” 
given here which will illustrate the [a 
methods by which an alphabet be- |» 








comes better adapted to a language 
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| But first a word about C itself. 

eit) myryprj) xr); ryezi- es Comparing the Greek and Latin 
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~ toners te ie 1 tela | F angular gamma, the third letter of 

‘ a the Greek, and the curved C, the 

nf e ja] Poa te [ex] we [RM [ea third letter of the Latin alphabet. 

Cb G vara; Ape [ALL] ?t Yet C, as can be seen from the 

mio; Yimir| mM) wm) M)M) m transitional forms given in the 

mi2|/Jiujn|n| nn N | 2- table, is the same character and 

in had, up to the middle of the third 

sje jo | i B/E}; Ez] +] 2] XR] 2 
century B.C., the same phonetic 

wie 1P, @}e}o jON| Oo jOn wie value as gamma, the g-sound. But 
vi p |o| 7 falirilrP ir | ale] ep before this time C had acquired an 
wit |x| fe vin M ro ae additional k-sound. The character 
oipigiele 9 |-~lala K, to which this sound properly 

| plri- belonged, seems to have fallen into 

PIIgEt iti? a? disuse or was in use only in a few 

aioj)wis |e] ef }s |S) Sys special words or abbreviations. 

e1H XT TIT IT tT | rT ty é Thus C came to have a double 
a = yee meaning, and when some slight 














whose sounds it records. An al- 
phabet has been defined as a sys- 
tem of written (or printed) sym- 
bols which represent to the eye the 
sounds heard in the speech of a 


THE TRANSMISSISON OF THE ALPHABET 


Alphabet. + 


Table showing corresponding forms in the modern 
Hebrew, Phoenician (Primitive wage early and 


later stages of the Greek and Roman.alphabets. (From 
Taylor’ se he 


variation in the character oocurred 
due as likely as not to careless 
writing, the scribes seized upon the 
new form to represent the g-sound. 


(Ceneluded on Page 18) 
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“Roughing It Smoothly” 


OWADAYS the only able-bodied 
person who doesn’t go in for camp- 

ing in one form or another is the one 
who just plain doesn’t want to, the one 
who prefers the comforts of home to 
the joys of “roughing it smoothly.” 
Comfortable camping out does not re- 
quire expensive equipment, any con- 
siderable expenditure of money, or the 
rounding up of a dozen or more com- 
panions. Camping out should be an en- 
tirely comfortable, pleasant, exciting 
adventure, not a novel sort of endur- 
ance test. To accomplish this, the 
camper needs an adequate amount of 
proper clothing and eqvfipment, and 
some knowledge and skill in using an 
axe and knife, in fire building, in out- 
door cooking, and in knowing how to 
make an outdoor bed, pitch a tent, and 
otherwise make himself at home in the 
open. We are proud of our pioneer tra- 
ditions and heritage in this country of 
ours, and we should be grateful indeed 
that there is still free land near cities 
large and small, as well as at greater 
distances, where we can camp out and 
have generous opportunities to rough 
it for fun in much the same way as it 
was done of necessity not so many 
years ago. ° 
Camp clothing should be old, warm 
and appropriate. It helps the body 
maintain its normal temperature and 
protects it from sun, wind, rain, frost 
and injuries. Underclothes should be 
woolen or of an open-texture cotton 
which permits rapid evaporation. Ex- 
cept for open country in hot weather, 
wool or silk-and-wool socks are best. 
As a camper is no better than his feet, 
shoes occupy an important part in the 
camper’s wardrobe. 
Old, thin-soled “city” 
shoes, with high or 
run-over heels, or ten- 
nis shoes, are sure to 
bring misery on a long 
tramp. Low heels, 
broad toes, and sub- 
stantial soles are what 
the hiker should se- 
lect. Wearing new 
shoes is. a. decidedly 
optimistic expériment. 
For outer clothing, 
long-sleeved shirts or 
middies of light- 
weight wool or cotton, 
knickers or bloomers, 


By Barbara E. Joy 











The most ignorant tenderfoot cannot read 
far in this article without realizing that Miss 
Joy is an expert on outdoor life. She has 
been for several years the director of Camp 
Mudjeekee, at Lily Bay, Wisconsin, and dur- 
ing the winter months teaches physical edu- 
cation at the State University of Iowa. If 
you have never “roughed it smoothly,” you 
have missed half the joy of life, and this sum- 
mer is the time to begin. 











and a loose sweater, lumberjack or 
leather windbreak are always good. 
Riding trousers tight at the knees are 
hard to walk in, and when leather or 
woolen spirals are added, they are im- 
possible. In most parts of this country 
an old felt hat and a slicker for rain 
are necessary, the latter to keep off the 
rain or to keep warm when resting in 
climbing a mountain. In all cases, out- 
ing clothes should be appropriate, for 
by no other sign is the outdoors person 
judged more quickly. We have all seen 
a pair of high-heeled shoes and stock- 
ings, an indifferent and ill-fitting pair 
of knickers, a pink chiffon blouse, and 
a satin hat starting out Saturday morn- 
ing on a hike, no doubt. If we hap- 
pened at the same bus or car stop early 
in the evening, a rather bedraggled ap- 
parition would probably descend with 
arms full of dogwood, a spray or two 
of poison ivy, and wilted flowers rare 
and common. For more often than not, 
the sort of a person who wears inap- 
propriate clothing is just the kind who 
would do that sort of thing and leave 
behind a litter of papers and cans to 
boot. 


The morning flag-raising ceremony at a Boy Scout camp 


Camping equipment can be very ex- 
pensive, as we all know, but there are 
many makeshifts which can be substi- 
tuted for the fascinating sets of things 
we see in the store windows. The round, 
six-piece aluminum cooking outfit (with 
a tin cup instead of the aluminum one) 
is a good thing to own, but so is the 
“Bandana Kit,” which costs fifty cents 
or less. Select the dime store’s best five- 
cent bandana, and in it deposit a deep 
tin dish, a white enamel cup, a dessert 
spoon, a fork, a paring knife, and the 
next-to-smallest frying pan. Tie the 
four corners of the bandana so as to 
hold the equipment in, and there you 
are. Knapsacks should be light-weight, 
waterproof, with one or more pockets 
or sections covered by flaps. Web 
straps are best, and should be so ad- 
justed that the weight is carried high 
on the shoulder from a single point of 
suspension. 


Sleeping equipment and its arrange- 
ment is vital. A poncho, ground cloth 
or waterproof sheet is necessary, plus 
two or more woolen blankets, half a 
dozen large safety or blanket pins, and 
a piece of window cord or hemp rope. 
The blankets are laid down on the 
ground cloth in such a way that the 
right half of one is over the left half 
of the one on the bottom and so on, 
leaving until last the smoother blanket 
or sheet to be slept between. Then the 
other halves are folded over alternate- 
ly, so that the fold comes first on one 
side and then on the other, making the 
“caterpillar act” necessary when get- 
ting in for the night. 
The bottom is then 
folded in and pinned, 
and the sides are pin- 
ned up, although this 
is not necessary, and 
the other half of the 
ground cloth snapped 
or tied to the other 
edge of the other half, 
enfolding all of the 
blankets. The whole 
thing is then rolled up, 
beginning at the foot 
and rolling towards 
the head, and tied 
with the rope. On a 
short trip where a 
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knapsack is not needed, night clothes, 
towel, extra socks, etc., can be rolled 
up inside the bed roll. 


Outfitting houses put out nesting 
kettles of aluminum, but kettles less 
expensive or falling into disrepute at 
home can be nested in the same way, 
and a cheap carrying bag is easily 
made. No. 10 tin cans do very well for 
outdoor cooking when a bail of wire is 
added to them. The frying pan can 
be of tin, steel or aluminum, with a de- 
tachable handle or one into which a 
green stick can be inserted. Two large 
cooking spoons, with holes in the han- 
dles, a can opener, a folding bucket, 
waterproof pepper and salt containers, 
a bread knife in sheath or case, paper 
napkins, a coffee pot or kettle with lid, 
and dishwashing material complete the 
list of necessary cooking utensils. 

Each camper should have a jack- 
knife, flashlight, matches in a water- 
proof case, or in a box into which 
me.ted paraffin has been poured, and 
there should be enough axes or hatchets 
to go around. In addition to personal 
and cooking equipment, shelters of 
some kind are necessary except on the 
West coast. Regulation army pup tents 
for two, or homemade and _ water- 
proofed tarpaulin tents are used the 
most. Baker or lean-to tents are fine 
for three or four, but they are rather 
expensive. More experienced campers 
make temporary frame work shelters 
of branches, bark or corn st&lks, or 
they use poncho shelters of various 
kinds. The leader or chaperon of the 
group should take a First Aid kit, a 
whistle, compasses and map. 

Now, a word as to fire building and 
different kinds of fires. Watch an old- 
timer start a fire. First he gets the ma- 


terial ready. The tinder is of shavings, 
erumpled-up bark, or of the fuzz-stick 
variety. Near this he places a pile of 
split, dry sticks, varying in size; and 
next a goodly pile of larger sticks, not 
necessarily split. The tinder is piled 
up and two or three of the smaller 
split sticks put over it wigwam style 
so as to catch the heat from the tinder. 
Then the other split sticks are put on 
as fast as the flames will catch them. 
A quick, hot fire is needed for stews 
and vegetables, so soft woods, such as 
pine or cedar, should be used. Broiling, 
roasting and baking require the bed 
of glowing coals hardwoods give. 

Experience has proved to me that 
two kinds of cooking fires suit practic- 
ally every kind of need. First, the lug 
pole arrangement or variatians of the 
green stick between crotched uprights; 
secondly, the so-called trapper’s fire, 
which consists of two logs or rows of 
stones, wide enough apart at one end 
for the largest kettle to be set across 
and less wide at the other end so as 
to accommodate the coffee pot. In dry 
country, a trench may be dug following 
the same pattern, so that the fire need 
not be above ground. The opening of 
the fire always faces the wind, and the 
extra wood is piled and the cooking 
done on the windward side of the fire. 
Real campers build and use small fires, 
and they use every precautjon in caring 
for them and putting absolutely out the 
very last spark. 


Outdoor cooking long ago graduated 
from the weinie-on-a-stick stage. Even 
the beginner can turn out truly good 
food, well-cooked, served hot and in 
the right rotation. Nothing tastes quite 
as good after a long day in the open 
as a hot chowder or stew. The general 
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plan for practically any such dish is 
as follows: cut bacon into small pieces 
and fry to crisp brown. Remove bacon 
to the stew kettle, and add a couple of 
finely chopped onions, frying to a good 
brown. Add onions to bacon in kettle, 
and then add the principal elements of 
the stew, such as cans of corn, lima 
or string beans, tomatoes, left-over 
meat, peas, etc. Desserts hold no ter- 
rors when we consider the possibilities 
of flapjacks with berries, nuts, dates 
or raisins added to give zest and served 
with syrup or brown sugar, chocolate 
rice, fruit puddings of various kinds, 
shortcakes of fresh or canned berries 
or fruit. 


The person who is handy with a 
knife can make many devices which 
make cooking easier, such as various 
kinds of pot hooks made from forked 
branches, rather fancy pronged toast- 
ers, and the handy rustic broiler. Rus- 
tic shelves and tables, hanging cup- 
boards, adequate fireplaces, and differ- 
ent sorts of caches just naturally grow 
up on a spot which is used often for 
trips. 

There are possible trips for all 
tastes: by canoe, by rowboat, by foot, 
by motor truck (for longer distances 
and larger groups), by bicycle, by 
gypsy wagon (a re-conditioned, cov- 
ered vehicle drawn by a substantial and 
not too frisky horse), by horseback, ev- 
ery summer thousands of boys and 
girls go out with their leaders or coun- 
sellors on thrilling trips. It saves much 
confusion on a trip if things are rath- 
er carefully planned out at home. The 
easiest way to do this is to appoint one 
or two of the group as committees to 
take care of site and transportatien, 


equipment, and food. 


Three divers in the air at once, including a “jack-knife” champion, 
at Camp Kiwanis, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Examining a bird’s nest at a log cabin camp in the big spruce 


woods of Washington. 
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Helene Mullins 


Earthbound and Other Poems by 
Helene Mullins is a welcome addition 
to the new Harper poetry series. It is 
the first collection of Miss Mullins’ 
verse, though her poems have for some 
time been known to readers of The 
Atlantic Monthly and of the Conning 
Tower of The New York World. The 
publishers of Earthbound, Harper and 
Brothers, have courteously permitted 
the reprinting of the four poems that 
follow. 

This collection of sixty-seven short 
poems ranges in theme from that found 
in “Thirty Pieces of Silver for Jesus” 
down to “I Have Known Strangers” of 
modern life. The point of view is al- 
ways refreshing, always conscious of 
the beauty of the natural world. There 
is a well-balanced understanding of the 
world of people and a sensitive reaction 
to their ways of life. The poems reveal 
a good ear for melody. 


Thirty Pieces of Silver 
for Jesus 
I think you know, Annas, the price is low 
For such a man; there is not in Judea 


So fair a face to rest your eyes upon, 
So smooth a breast to shatter with a spear. 


Besides, He’s young and has been well- 
beloved ; 
There was a woman once who left the 
street, 
And followed him into a hostile house, 
And knelt and pressed her lips against 
His feet. 


He has no wealth, yet men have gone with 


Him, 
And left their homes and worldly goods 
behind, 
Because his voice was gentle when he spoke, 
And when he looked at them his eyes 
were kind. 


Admit the price is low; for thirty coins 
One buys a plot of ground, a harlot’s kiss, 

A cask of wine, perhaps, a negro slave, 
But seldom such a comely man as this. 


After the Battle 


Go to her now, and in your lightest tone 

Tell her that I’m wounded but the lead 
has been 

So tender with me, I am half ashamed 

To have to bleed; say I was nearer death 

That time last summer—she’ll remember it— 

When I mistook her momentary silence 

For the beginning of my loneliness. 





Say to her that so mild a thing as this 
Could not be death; bid her not close her 


If she be reading, not pause in clipping 
flowers, 

If she be in the garden, not turn from 
friends, 

If friends there be with her when you arrive, 

But patiently assure her of the worth 

Of each of these; assure her, for my sake, 

What lovely things exist, the cricket's song, 

The smell of honeysuckle and the warmth 

Of summer sands, the finding of new loves; 

Tell her the earth’s so overfilled with beauty 

For one like her with young, courageous 
hands, 

One must not grieve to lose one certain thing 

Out of the many things that live and die 

To make life sweet for us; and when she 
smiles, 

And nods and tells you her philosophy 

Is kindred to your own, then take her hand, 

And say my wound is dangerous, but dis- 
suade 

Her from a useless journey to the camp. 

Say that I must be quiet, that seeing her 

Would make my dying painful; she will 
heed 

A thing like that, and so at least be spared 

The wonder of this caricature the war 

Has made out of her lover. Let her weep 

A little while, and when she’s tired of 
weeping, 

And nearing calm, then gently press her 
hand, 


And carefully announce that I am dead. 


I Have Loved Strangers 


I have loved strangers and have gone with 
them, 
Though they knew nothing of my native 
land. 
I won their admiration by a gem 


Worn at my breast or on my outstretched 
hand. 


I followed after one with yellow hair, 
After another with fascinating scars. 
Lay me with strangers when you come to 
bear 
Me out to sleep my sleep beneath the stars. 


Little I know of lovers, naught of friends, 

But of the ways of stranger, Oh I know 

All of their gestures, know each mood that 
blends 

Into a mood as wind upon wind must 
blow. 


Because my gown had gold threads in its 
h 


em, 
Many there were who called me sweet and 
dear. 
I have loved strangers and have gone with 


them, 
Though all I said was strange for them 
to hear. 
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How We Got Our Alphabet 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


The position of a letter in the alpha- 
bet may also tell something of its his- 
tory. The popular expressions “the al- 
pha and omega,” “from a to izzard” 
would indicate that there was a fixed 
order in which letters were arranged 
when written serially. The employment 
of letters as numerals (our digits are 
supposed to have been derived from an 
Indo-Bactrian script) and in listing 
words in dictionaries tended to keep 
this arrangement permanent; it would 
not do to disturb the established order. 
So new letters as they were introduced 
were generally added at the end of the 
alphabet. The last five of the Greek 
characters were acquired in the order 
in which they now stand. With one 
reservation, the same can be said of 
the four final letters of the Latin al- 
phabet. 


Z is the exception. It corresponds to 
the Greek zeta and, like that letter, 
should have occupied the seventh place 
in the alphabet. Probably it did at an 
early period but the Romans, having 
no need of the sound, dropped the sym- 
bol. Its place was taken by the newly 
acquired G. So when Z was restored in 
the first century B.C., for the translit- 
eration of Greek words, it was relegat- 
ed to the end of the alphabet. 


The change in the names of the let- 
ters cannot be regarded historically as 
of a great deal of importance though 
the fact that our letters once bore 
Semitic names, A being called aleph, 
an ox; B, beth, a house; G, gimel, a 
camel, and so on, was once used as an 
argument against the Egyptian deri- 
vation of the alphabet. “How is it,” it 
was asked, “that the name beth should 
mean ‘house,’ if the character was ob- 
tained from the Egyptian picture of a 
crane?” The answer was that borrowed 
alphabets have been renamed. The Rus- 
sians, for instance, when they took over 
the Greek letters in the Ninth Century 
did not call them by their familiar 
Greek names but by name of Slavonic 
origin. B was known, not as beta, but 
as buki, which means “beech.” 


Reading List for the Series 


Isaac Taylor, The Alphabet, in two volumes, 
Lendon, 1883; somewhat out of date but the most 
complete work on the subject. 

Edward Clodd, Story of the Alphabet, D. ‘Ap- 
pleton and Company, New York, 1900. 

W. J. Hoffman, Beginnings of Writing, D. Ap 
pleton, 1895, dealing mostly with American In 
dian picture-writing. 

William A. Mason, History of the Art of 
Writing, Macmillan Company, New York, 1920. 











Edison's favorite working place 


Future Edison? 


OME young man, now in high 

school, may become the successor 
of Thomas Edison. The announcement 
by Charles Edison, son of the inventor, 
of the offer by his father of a free 
college scholarship, consisting of all 
tuition fees for four years, to the high 
school or preparatory school student 
who gives the best answers to one of his 
questionnaires, concludes with the ex- 
pression of the hope by the inventor 
that the winner of the prize might be- 
come his successor. 


“As the weight of advancing years 
falls on the great inventor’s shoulders,” 
he says, “he is seeking a youth of un- 
usual capabilities who will perhaps 
have the genius to carry the great work 
he has so well started. Mr. Edison 
wants to bring this unusual youth and 
this unusual opportunity together.” 

First forty-nine students will be 
chosen, one from each State and the 
District of Columbia, by their Gover- 
nors, who will designate the student 
from the State who is the best repre- 
sentative of American manhood and 
possesses the highest ability in scien- 
tific subjects during the school year 
1928-1929. Each of the forty-nine win-- 
ners will receive a free trip to the Edi- 
son Laboratories at Orange, New Jer- 
sey, where they will be entertained, 
and also receive the questionnaires, per- 
sonally prepared by Mr. Edison. The 
person submitting the best answers will 
receive the scholarship. He will be 
permitted to select his own school. 

The names of the nominees from the 
various States will be submitted to Mr. 
Edison by July 1. 
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Male and female fruit fly (Drosophila Mela- 
nogaster), a cousin of the Mediterranean pest. 


Insect Warfare 
LORIDA, but a short while ago the 


target of storm and hurricane, now 
tinds itself attacked by one of the en- 
emies of the insect world, which works 
more quietly, but if not combated, is 
equally dangerous. The Mediterranean 
fruit fly, considerably smaller than the 
common house fly, has already caused 
the Senate to appropriate $4,250,000 
for its control, and on May 1 Secretary 
of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde an- 
nounced a quarantine on certain fruits 
and vegetables whose movements from 
infested areas are restricted until the 
pest is controlled. 

The presence of the Mediterrean 
fruit fly was but recently discovered in 
Florida, and plans for the campaign 
against it are still in a tentative stage. 
A corps of entomologists, under the 
direction of C. L. Marlatt, chief of the 
Bureau of Entomology of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is now studying 
the situation there, and these have been 
augmented by specialists from Wash- 
ington and others from outside of the 
Government Service. 


Dr. Marlatt pronounces the fly one 
of the worst and most dangerous insect 
enemies ever to visit this country, since 
it attacks and destroys fruits, on which 
it thrives, some vegetables, and has also 
been known to destroy cotton. The 
quick appropriation of funds and as- 
signing of specialists, however, is ex- 
pected to nip the attack before any 
serious damage can be done, and while 
the recent quarantine and regulations 
bring under restriction the State of 
Florida as a whole, for all fruits and 
a limited number of vegetables which 
are attacked by the fly, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has explained that 
nevertheless most of the fruit of Flor- 
ida and practically all of the vegetables 
will be permitted to move out of the 
State umder what are believed to be 
adequate safeguards. 
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Soon one can telephone from a sleeping ‘ 


as comfortably as from a home 


The Telephone Gets Wings 


N a short time one will be able to 
get on a train, and, while it is going 
at a rate of forty and fifty miles an 
hour, conduct a two-way telephone con- 
versation with any other point. This 
has been the goal of radio and tele- 
phonic engineers for several years, and 
the demonstration of how near it is to 
an accomplished fact was demonstrated 
three weeks ago. W. D. Robb, vice- 
president of the Canadian National 
Railroad, seated in one of the com- 
pany’s trains which was speeding north 
of Toronto, picked up an ordinary desk 
telephone, asked to be connected with 
the company’s main offices in Toronto, 
and after a moment’s silence, the con- 
nection was effected, making the first 
telephone conversation from a moving 
passenger train to a stationary point 
in this country. Later Robb announced 
that the new telephone service will be 
installed as soon as possible on the 
fast trains running from Chicago to 
Montreal. 

The new device for the telephone 
conversations throws the voice to the 
telegraph wires which line the right of 
way of every railroad. It is then car- 
ried to a terminal point and there con- 
nected with ordinary telephone wires. 
The system is not yet perfect, but the 
principle has been proved sound, and 
no great difficulties are expected in 
making it highly practicable. As it now 
functions, the terminal points must not 
be more than about 150 miles apart or 
the voice is lost. The only places where 
the telephone will not work are places 
where the wires are over two hundred 
feet from the track, in tunnels, where 
the wires go over a hill, or in cities 
where they are in underground cables. 
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—Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
Preaching a New Religion 


Labor to Enter Wall Street 


a | HAVE all the money I need. 
Now I want to help a lot of other 
people make some.” Thus came the 
announcement by John Jacob Raskob, 
former chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion and manager of Alfred Smith’s 
Presidential campaign, of his proposed 
organization of a gigantic investment 
trust, whose chief features will be the 
opportunity for the small investor. 

Although the structure and capital 
of the proposed trust are yet in the 
formative state, preliminary discussions 
of the project point to eventual hold- 
ings of perhaps several billions. 

Comparatively a newcomer in the 
field of finance, the investment trust 
has forged rapidly. (Scholastic, May 
12, 1928.) Its chief feature is that the 
investor who buys into the trust, does 
not buy specific stock in any one com- 
pany, but in the trust itself, and the 
officers of the trust in turn invest the 
funds in the stocks of many companies, 
to insure a maximum of safety and 
financial return. 

Under the Raskob plan, a laborer 
with $200 in cash could buy $500 worth 
of stock in the investment trust by pay- 
ing the $200 down, and arranging with 
a bank for the loan of the rest, using 
the stock he has purchased as security. 
The money would then be paid off in 
instalments of about $25 per month, 
and at the same time he would partic- 
ipate in the profit of the entire $500. 
Heretofore, Raskob points out, the 
American workingman has been forced 
to leave his few hundred dollars in the 
bank at a low rate of interest, or else 


take the advice of stock swindlers. 
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The Balloon Races 


ARKED by the establishing of a 

new record both for duration in 

the air and distance traveled, the 1929 

national balloon elimination races, 

which started from the University of 

Pittsburgh Stadium, May 4, promised 

a good showing by the United States 

in the international contests, which will 
be held later in the year. 

The outstanding accomplishment was 


that of Lieutenant Thomas W. G. 
Settle, of Lakehurst, New Jersey, who 
landed near Charlottetown, on Prince 
Edward Island, a straight line distance 
of over nine hundred miles from Pitts- 
burgh, after being in the air more than 
forty-three hours. The balloon, which 
was the last to leave Pittsburgh at the 
start of the race, eclipsed by far the 
mileage record of 572 miles established 
by S. A. U. Rassmusen, on July 4-5, 
1927. 


Although the twelve balloons in the 
race got away to good starts, all of 
them encountered difficulties almost 
from the beginning, when a heavy rain 
began to fall. This later changed to 
snow and sleet, covering both the men 
and their bags, and as the air currents 
which carried them away were to the 
east, fear was expressed that the 
balloons would be carried out over the 
Atlantic. The pilots avoided this dan- 
ger, however, all coming down on land. 

The last balloon to report was that 
entered in the competition by The De- 
troit Times, and piloted by Hill and 
Schlosser. After landing their ice-cover- 
ed craft in one of the most desolate 
sections of the Adirondacks, they wan- 
dered for fifty-two hours through rain 
and mist, and were on the point of ex- 
haustion before reaching safety. Out- 
side of the winner of the race, the dis- 
tance traveled by the various balloons 
range, according to unofficial figures, 
from 160 to 500 miles. 
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The Van Pelt Highboy . 
High Priced Highboys 


URNITURE has been more or less 

overlooked in the matter of monu- 
mental prices, but last month, at the 
sale of the Howard Reifsnyder collec- 
tion of early American furniture, which 
was held in the American Art Galleries, 
chairs, chests, and desks also entered 
the field of high finance in art. 

Outstanding among the purchases 
was a record price of $44,000, the high- 
est price ever paid for a piece of furni- 
ture. For this amount Henry F. Win- 
throp, a private collector, acquired the 
famous Van Pelt Chippendale carved 
mahogany highboy, one of the best 
known of the early American pieces of 
furniture. The highboy is over 150 
years old, having been made in Phila- 
delphia about 1770. Seven feet, eleven 
inches tall and forty-five inches wide, 
it is one of the most perfect examples 
of Chippendale furniture pieces. 

The highboy was but one of several 
pieces for which new high records were 
paid. A Benjamin Randolph Chippen- 
dale armchair brought $33,000, and a 
carved mahogany Philadelphia chest- 
on-chest, also made about 1770, $26,- 
000. These and other high prices 
brought the total for one afternoon's 
sale to over $887,000, and for the en- 
tire Reifsnyder collection, which lasted 
nine sessions, to $605,000. 












Premier Stanley Baldwin (left) and Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer Winston Churchill, 

Conservative chiefs, discussing the new 
Budget at No, 10, Downing Street. 


HE campaign speaker and his audi- 

ence heckler are at it again in 
Great Britain where about 1680 can- 
didates of the three major parties are 
contesting with might and main for 
the 615 seats in the House of Com- 
mons. Almost five years have passed 
since the elections of 1924. According 
to law the present parliament must ex- 
pire by the end of this year. The gov- 
ernment has, however, moved up the 
date of the elections to May 30, and is 
now before the people attempting to 
defend its record against the on- 
slaughts of its enemies. 


In most of the constituencies a tri- 
angular race is being waged by the 
candidates of the three parties. Each 
party represents a fairly distinct point 
of view with regard to the major issues. 
The Conservatives, who are now in pow- 
er, are strong among the land-holding 
and well-to-do elements of British so- 
ciety, as any typical right wing party 
should be. Their leaders are, of course, 





Ramsay MacDonald, former Labor Premier, 
campaigning in a Midland district. 


prominent members of the cabinet. 
Stanley Baldwin, the mild-mannered 
iron and railway magnate, is serving 
his second premiership. Winston Chur- 
chill, an able lieutenant, is the energetic 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Austen 
Chamberlain, of Locarno fame, is 
Baldwin's foreign secretary. 

The Liberal Party is a middle-of-the- 
road organization. With a great heri- 
tage of free trade and laissez faire doc- 
trines, it now has a strong program of 
governmental regulation. In the present 
campaign it is experiencing a pro- 
nounced revival of strength. Lloyd 
George, the ablest stump speaker 
among all the party leaders, is in this 
election the “happy warrior” of Brit- 
ish politics. He receives able assistance 
from Sir Herbert Samuel, who was a 
member of the Liberal cabinet before 
the war, and from Sir John Simon, 
lately returned from his investigations 
in India. 


The Labor Party has its roots in the 
labor organizations. It feels that there 
is an improper distribution of British 
property and income; and would cor- 
rect this with heavy taxes upon surplus 
wealth and by an application of state 
socialism. Ramsay MacDonald, former 
premier, is the acknowledged party 
leader. Philip Snowden, who was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
MacDonald cabinet, and Sidney Webb, 
educator and historian of the labor 
movement, are among the leading fig- 
ures in this party. 

To understand the setting of the 
present contest it may be well to trace 
the elections and party developments 
in England back to the years before 
the war. In 1906, after a long period 
of Unionist or Conservative domination, 
the Liberal Party, assisted by the Irish 
Nationalists and the Labor Party, came 
into power. The 1910 elections, held 
over the issue of reducing the power 
of the House of Lords, resulted in re- 
taining the Liberal government. In 
1915, due to war necessities, party lines 
were broken down and a Coalition Cab- 
inet was formed. Late in the following 
year, however, Mr. Asquith, the prime 
minister, was forced out of the govern- 
ment and Lloyd George was raised to 
the premiership. The Asquith faction 
of the Liberal Party was thereupon di- 
vorced from the Lloyd George faction. 
The latter, with the support of the 
Conservatives, conducted the govern- 
ment during the remainder of the war. 


The elections of 1918 resulted in vic-. 


tory for this coalition. In 1922, the 
Conservatives excluded Lloyd George 
from the government, and in the re- 
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sulting election they obtained a majority j 


the House. Following this there was a no 
inal reunion of the two factions of the 
eral Party, but meanwhile the growing 


bor Party had pushed the Liberals back i 
to third place. In 1923, the Conservati 


government, headed by Stanley Baldwin, 
tempted to set up a protective tariff syst 


and, with this in mind, dissolved Parliame 


and appealed to the people. The voters p 


ferred free trade and Baldwin lost his » 
jority in the House. The Conservatives st 
had a plurality, Labor was second, and t 


Liberals were third. Mr. Asquith, who 
now the recognized leader of the Libe 
Party, threw his support to Labor, and R 
say MacDonald became prime minister. 
in 1924, because of adverse criticism follo 
ing the withdrawal of the prosecution agai 
a Communist editor, MacDonald called 
an election. The result was a sweeping 
servative victory, and Stanley Baldwin ag 
became prime minister. The by-electi 
have, however, shown a tendency to fa 
Labor, while, with Asquith dead, the Libe 
are reunited and rejuvenated under 
leadership of Lloyd George. 


The issues of the present campaign are, 
general, drawn around the questions of lab 
the tariff, and foreign policy. First of 
there is unemployment, which, since the 
has been a frightening phenomenon in B 
ish society—a premonition of national 
nomic decadence. Owing to the depression 
the great staple industries, coal, steel, 
textiles, and ship-building, between 1,500, 
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Election Night 


ma jority i 
was a n0 
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nd 2,000,000 workers are unemployed in 
preat Britain today. Each party has been 
orced to present its solution of this prob- 
pm. The Conservatives have a mild remedy 
b the revival of industry through safe-guard- 
bg (a modified form of protective tariff) and 
hrough the exemption of industry from the 
urden of local taxation. The Liberals are 
ore startling in their proposals. They prom- 
» if they come into power, to reduce un- 
mployment to normal figures in the course 
one year by a system of public works, in- 
uding roads, bridges, housing, land drain- 
e, telephone and electrical development, 
d the London transport service. This, they 
Imly assure the voters, will not add one 


inister. Lanny to the national or local taxation. La- 
icism follgpr would go still further. It would impose 
ution agaim™pavy graduated taxes upon the excess 
d called @ralth of the rich to finance the nationaliza- 
reeping Can of the public services and the means of 
aldwin ag@foduction, distribution, exchange, and trans- 


by-electi 
icy to fa 
the Libe 
| under 


rt. It would relieve unemployment through 
e method of state socialism. The question of 
at to do with the coal mines is closely 
und up with the unemployment problem. 
e solutions proposed are typical of the 
ee parties. The Conservatives would al- 


paign are, 

ions of la’ the mining industry to reestablish itself 
First of @bout much interference. The Liberals 
ince the w@"d acquire the mines and permit them to 
snon in Ba °Perated by private companies under 


national 
depression 
al, steel, 
een 1,500. 


te regulation. The Laborites propose state 
ership and operation. 

he tariff is now, as oftentimes in the 
t, a major cause for dispute in the Brit- 





ish elections. The Conservatives were 
rebuked in the 1928 elections for advo- 
cating protection. Since then they have 
cautiously introduced for the protec- 
tion of some industries a modified plan 
called “safeguarding.” Safeguarding is 
the application of protective duties in 
cases of important industries which are 
threatened by foreign competition of 
unfair methods or low labor standards. 
The National Union of Manufacturers 
is anxious to extend the system of safe- 
guarding, and the Conservative Party, 
if returned, will doubtless comply with 
this demand. The Liberals, traditional 
free traders that they are, wish to lead 
the world in the removal of commercigl 
barriers so that world harmony and 
improved economic conditions may be 
established. The aim of Labor is to re- 
peal the protective duties and other 
burdensome indirect taxes and replace 
them with taxes upon surplus wealth 
to pay for all public functions. 


The issues which most nearly affect 
the United States are, of course, those 
of foreign policy. Disarmament stands 
first in the questions which touch 
Anglo-American relations. The Conser- 
vative government has been denounced 
by its opponents for the failure of the 
Geneva Conference of 1927. The Brit- 
ish delegation has been criticized as 
representing the Admiralty and profes- 
sional pride rather than the nation. 
Viscount Cecil’s revelations that the 
instructions to the delegates were of 
such a nature as to make the success 
of the conference impossible placed the 
government on the defensive. The sub- 
sequent ill-fated Anglo-French naval 
accord created a storm of protest and 
accusation. The Labor and Liberal 
parties allege that the government has 
magnified the naval expert and has not 
shown the proper consideration for 
friendly relations with the United 
States. The Conservative answer is 
that the government is seeking by all 
means to safeguard Great Britain's po- 
sition on the sea, and that naval weak- 
ness would be ruinous to the empire. 


The matter of British relations with 
Russia is still in dispute between the 
Labor and Conservative parties. In 
1924, the so-called Zinoviev letter con- 
tributed to the defeat of the Labor 
Party. Later the Conservative govern- 
ment raided the Soviet House in Lon- 
don and then declared a severance of 
all relations with Russia. Government 
opponents claim that this has caused 
the British the loss of at least $100,- 
000,000 in trade at a time when the 
distress from unemployment has been 
extreme. The Liberals would resume 

































David Lloyd George, the Liberal Battle-Horse 
in a typical stump speech. 


economic relations with Russia and the 
Laborites would reestablish diplomatic 
relations as well. 


What is the probable outcome of this 
three-cornered struggle? Many British 
prophets predict that no party will be 
able to obtain a majority. This seems 
to be the most likely result for all ob 
servers agree that Labor is now nearly 
if not quite as strong as the Conserv 
atives. Some confusion will, of course, 
follow if this should happen. This year 
for the first time millions of young 
women from 21 to 80 years of age will 
vote, and their choice is unpredictable. 
The British, who are an eminently 
practical people, much given to compro- 
mise and “muddling through,” should, 
however, find no serious difficulty in ad- 
justing themselves to a government by 
a plurality party in case of necessity. 
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“Limited Revision” in the Tariff Bill 


F the two main subjects recom- 

mended by President Hoover for 
action in the special session of the Sev- 
enty-First Congress (Schol., May 11), 
the tariff comes second in time, but not 
necessarily in importance. A tariff is 
the amount of duty paid to the Govern- 
ment at the customs houses on raw or 
manufactured materials imported from 
abroad. From the present tariff duties 
the United States Government derives 
a revenue of over $700,000,000 an- 
nually, which constitutes something like 
one fifth of its entire national income. 
But quite apart from its necessity as a 
cog in the Federal machinery, it also 
has very large effects on (1) the native 
producer, whose prosperity in many 
industries depends upon his ability to 
sell his goods as cheaply as his foreign 
competito~; (2) the consuming public, 
for the general level of prices on most 
staple products is largely determined 
by the tariff; and (3) on foreign rela- 
tions, because tariff barriers often 
eause resentment in other nations by 
preventing the profitable export of 
their own commodities. 

The country has operated for the 
past seven years under the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Act of 1922, which 
was passed by the Republican Con- 
gress after the Harding landslide of 
1920 to supersede the low Democratic 
Underwood Tariff Law of 1914. The 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff, in the gen- 
eral average of its duties and the total 
receipts under it, is the highest in 
American history, and has been ac- 
companied by a period of unprecedent- 
ed expansion and prosperity, although 
many other factors, as for instance, 
prohibition, have contributed to this 
condition. For the past two or three 
years, however, rumblings of discon- 
tent have been heard from sections and 





—North in Washington Post 


Haking a General Upward Rush. 


industries which have not shared in the 
general “good times,” particularly 
agriculture and the textile industries. 
Under the new Administration, there- 
fore, the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives, which 
initiates all taxation and revenue laws, 
has been busy framing a new tariff. It 
will be known as the Smoot-Hawley 
bill, from the names of Willis C. Haw- 
ley, of Oregon, Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and Senator 
Reed Smoot, of Utah, Chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee. 


President Hoover has several times 
let it be known that he will not coun- 
tenance a large increase in all sched- 
ules, but favors changes only in such 
products in which economic changes 
have occurred that make it difficult for 
them to meet foreign competition. In 
the new bill, however, introduced in 
the House on May 7 in a document of 
83,000 words, every one of the fourteen 
schedules (sections referring to various 
classes of products) except that on 
tobacco, has undergone proposed 
changes. About one third of the exist- 
ing rates are revised, and in practically 
all cases upward. So that opinions 
differ as to whether the new bill repre- 
sents a “limited revision” or not. 


In the agricultural schedule, which’ 


owing to the demand for farm relief, 
has been the most widely discussed, 
numerous changes and additions have 
been made, though not enough in most 
cases to satisfy the Farm Bloe Con- 
gressmen and their constituents. For 
instance, the rate on corn is raised 
from 15 to 25 cents a bushel; rice, from 
2 to 214 cents a pound; flour, 78 cents 
per 100 lbs. to $1.04; beef and veal, 3 
to 6 cents a pound; pork 34 cent to 
214 cents a pound; raw wool, 31 to 34 
cents a pound; whole milk 24% to 5 
cents a gallon; cream, 20 to 48 cents. 

The Fordney-McCumber Law con- 
tains a provision to make the tariff 
“flexible” according to price changes. 
Under it the President has power, 
when recommended by the Tariff Com- 
mission after due investigation to shift 
a duty upward or downward not more 
than 50 per cent. Some eighteen com- 
modities have undergone changes by 
this method during President Coolidge’s 
administration. For instance, when Can- 
adian wheat began to undersell Amer- 
ican, the President raised the rate in 
1924 from 30 cents a bushel (in the 
Fordney-McCumber Law) to 42 cents 
a bushel. The new law will fix the 


textiles, and ship-building, between 1,500 
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Chairman Hawley and Senator Smoot, fathers 
of the new Tariff Bill. 


wheat duty at 42 cents, making it pos- 
sible for the President to raise it 50 
per cent more, or to 63 cents. 

One such schedule which has been 
the cause of much controversy is that 
on sugar. Many conflicting forces are 
here involved. America consumes more 
than three times as much sugar per 
capita as any other country, and over 
half of it comes from Cuba, which, 
though not an American possession, is 
a virtual protectorate with special tar- 
iff advantages. Cuban sugar pays a 
duty of 1.76 cents a pound, which is 20 
per cent less than the 2.20 cents paid 
by foreign countries. On the other hand, 
sugar from our island possessions, the 
Philippines, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, 
comes in duty free. The native sugar 
industry consists of cane-sugar grow- 
ers in Louisiana and the beet-sugar 
growers of the Middle and Far West. 
These groups declare that their busi- 
ness is doomed if it must compete with 
cheap Cuban and Philippine sugar, and 
have demanded a duty of over 3 cents 
on Cuban, and the establishment of a 
tariff against the Philippines. In the 
latter case, serious complications might 
ensue. The Philippines are a territory 
of the United States, entitled to free 
commerce with other states. Secretary 
Stimson, formerly the Governor Gen- 
eral, declared in strong language that 
the setting up of a tariff on Philippine 
goods would be a breach of faith with 
the Islands and the worst possible 
backward step. The Filipinos now buy 
most of their manufactured products 
from us, but they would probably trade 
with other nations in reprisal. The na- 
tive agitation for independence would 
gain a most potent argument. In the 
new tariff bill, therefore, Philippine 
products are all left on the free list. 
Cuban sugar, however, is raised from 
1.76 to 2.40 cents a pound (raw) and 
1.91 to 2.80 (refined). The “world 
rate” for countries which pay full duty 
is raised to 3 cents. This will undoubt- 

(Concluded on Page 24) 
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makes the Top-Flite the racket of champions 


IT WAS Ty Cobb’s super-speed that en- 
abled him to hang up the greatest base- 
stealing record in the history of baseball. 
He was a split-second faster than other 
players—and it was just this split-second 
that carried his spikes to a base ahead 
of the ball. 

It is this same extra split-second of 
speed that makes champions in tennis, 
too. And it is this extra split-second that 
the Top-Flite Racket gives you! This bat 
whips the ball across the net a trifle 
faster than any other racket—it scores 
placements where other rackets would 
draw a return. 


Proof? Look over the tournament 
records of the last two years, and find 
out what bat the winners played. Cham- 
pionship after championship, trophy 
after trophy, have fallen before the rifle 
speed and accuracy of the Top-Flite. It 
is the most sensational racket in tennis 
history! 

It should be! The foremost stars of the 
game helped design the Top-Flite. These 
stars wanted a faster bat—so Spalding 
gave them the fastest racket ever made! 
It has a lighter head for swifter stroking, 
yet the racket is.in perfect balance. The 
smaller head permits tighter stringing; 


ya 








Kro-Bat construction gives strength for 
many restringings. And the open throat 
provides a new flexibility—a “whip” 
never before possible in a tennis racket. 

Have your tennis professional help you 
select the Top-Flite that exactly suits 
you in weight, balance and feel. Or see it 
at the nearest Spalding store. It will lift 


your game to new heights—give you 


speed you never dreamed was possible! 
Price, $15. 


©1929, A.G.S.aB. 


Put wings on your 
feet! . . . with the Speiding 
Feather-lite, fastest of all tennis 
sncekers. Ounces lighter thea 
any other sneaker. The grip- 
ping-est of Rejah Cushion rub- 
ber soles lets you start and sop 
quickly, even om a wet grass 
court. And the sole won't pull 
loose, ne matier how much you 
drag your toe. $3.50 the pair. 












Haking a General Upward Rush. 


a bushel. The new law will fix the 


(Concluded on Page 24) 
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THE SCHOLASTI¢ 


THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Préparatory Commission Adjourns for Study of Gibson Plan, Accepting French Demand on 
Trained Reserves; Young Strives to Prevent Reparations Smash 


Disarmament 

The new vitality and atmosphere of 
concilation introduced in the sessions of 
the preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission at Geneva by Ambassador Gib- 
son’s “equivalent values” ship proposal 
(Schol., May 11) was reinforced by an- 
other statement from the same source 
a week later which put an entirely new 
face on land armaments. Mr. Gibson 
told the delegates that America was 
ready to defer to the majority on the 
question of trained reserves. France, 
the leading power with compulsory mil- 
itary service, has always maintained in 
the commission that her reserves (grad- 
uates of her military service now back 
in civil life) should not be considered 
part of her army when the question of 
reducing land armaments came up. She 
was backed in this demand by Japan, 
Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and all 
other nations that maintain a system 
of peacetime conscription—mostly 
those that fear for their security on 
account of their close proximity to 
their neighbors on the European con- 
tinent, The Americans, on the contrary, 
with the support of Great Britain, 
Sweden, Holland and other non-con- 
script powers, of Germany (because 
disarmed), and of Russia (because op- 
posed to general armaments ), have con- 
tended that reserves are a very im- 
portant part of military power, and 
that any nation with a large body of 
them ready for an immediate call to 
the colors is obviously far better pre- 
pared for war than one without them. 
Gibson announced that while America 
still held to this view (which is ob- 
viously in accord with the facts), she 
did not wish to be responsible for the 
continuance of a deadlock that would 
prevent any progress toward army re- 
duction, and would withdraw her ob- 
jection to the French thesis. 


This concession was made, said Gib- 
son, in the hope that other nations 
would frankly make concessions of their 
own. Great Britain sided with Amer- 
ica, but Germany was bitterly disap- 
pointed, as she has no army to oppose 
to France’s growing military super- 
iority on the continent. The German 
press scored America’s “about face.” 
Count von Bernstorff, head of the Ger- 
man delegation, attempted to secure a 


compromise by applying the “equival- 
ent values” principle, i.e., allowing 
each man in the reserve a value of one 
half or two thirds as much as a man 
in the regular army. But France would 
have none of it. Count Massigli, the 
French delegate, did agree to with- 
draw the French demand for an inter- 
national body to control the disarm- 
ament process. 

After the Gibson naval proposal had 
had time to percolate for a few days, 
the conference suddenly decided to ad- 
journ with the object of allowing each 
nation to study the “yard-stick” idea 
and prepare one of its own. The figures 
worked out by the American naval ex- 
perts were not even submitted, Great 
Britain preferring to reach her own 
conclusions. 

Whether the commission will meet 
again before fall is up in the air. Ru- 
mors that it would reassemble within 
six weeks for a final session or whip 
the proposals into shape for the long- 
awaited world conference on reduction 
of land, sea, and air armaments, which 
may be held next year, could not be 
confirmed, There were proposals that 
the five naval powers get together this 
fall for a separate conference. Presi- 
dent Hoover is gratified with the prog- 
ress and intends to press for an early 
discussion of the new plan, but a long 
period of study may be necessary first. 


(Below) Chang Tsung-chang, the bandit chief who has 
been driven out of Shantung. (In oval) Feng Yu-hsiang, 
who looms as China’s next “‘man on horseback.” 
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Reparations Commission 


The Humpty-Dumpty of reparations 
has been saved from “a great fall” once 
again by the dexterity and prestige of 
the American Chairman, Owen D. 
Young. Just when all hope had been 
given up, and the Germans and Allies 
were both sulkily refusing to budge on 
their demands, Mr. Young came for 
ward with a compromise plan. It would 
consist of annuities for 37 instead of 
58 years, averaging 2,060,000,000 gold 
marks (about $494,000,000) a year 
over the whole period. The annuities 
would be small during the first ten or 
fifteen years. Out of these annuities, 
$165,000,000 would be unconditional 
each year, the balance to be subject to 
Germany’s capacity to pay, a safe- 
guard somewhat similar to the “trans 
fer clause” of the present Dawes Plan. 
Bonds would be issued against the un- 
conditional portion and sold to the 
world through the proposed internation- 
al bank. This is the process of “com 
mercialization” so often talked of in 
the discussions. The profits of this 
bank are expected to be large enough 
to pay off the rest of the Allied de- 
mands in the ensuing 21 years. The 
present cash — 
value of the ' 
Young 
scheme 
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is about $8,500,000,000, which is near- 
er to the Allies’ demand of $,600,000,- 
000 than to the German offer of 
$6,160,000,000. 

First reactions to Young’s plan were 
very favorable. Japan approved it at 
once. Dr. Schacht, for Germany, ac- 
cepted it with two conditions: that all 
profits from the bank go toward the 
debt payments, and that if they do not 
realize the sum expected, the German 
total be correspondingly reduced. 
France and Belgium were pessimistic, 
but unwilling to take the responsibility 
of ending negotiations. But unexpected 
resistance came from Britain. The re- 
ductions in the Allied demands neces- 
sitated by the Young plan would bear 
proportionately on England. The Brit- 
ish Government has insisted through- 
out on principle formulated by Lord 
Balfour in 1922, viz., that while Great 
Britain will agree to any universal re- 
duction of the interallied debts, she will 
renounce no portion of the debts owed 
her by other Allies so long as she has 
to pay the heavy sums pledged to the 
United States by her agreement. Wins- 
ton Churchill, speaking for the Gov- 
ernment in the House of Commons last 
week, said that it would refuse to be 
bound by the experts’ decisions. The 
Liberal and Labor spokesmen had al- 
ready taken a similar stand, thus put- 
ting Dr. Josiah Stamp, the British 
delegate at Paris, in a most embarras- 
sing position. 

Feng vs. Chang 

President Chiang Kai-shek of the 
Chinese Nationalist government 
emerged victor from the latest rebel- 
lion against his authority only with 
the silent support of Marshal Feng 
Yu-hsiang, who stationed his army on 
the sideline while Chiang overwhelmed 
Hankow. Feng is the big unknown 
quantity of Chinese military politics. 
He is or was converted to Christianity 
and maintains the largest and best- 
drilled standing army in China with 
firmly Puritan discipline. In recent 
years he has flirted with the Russian 
Soviets and his loyalty to the Nanking 
regime has been questioned, although 
he was made Minister of War to keep 
him occupied. He has recently resigned 
this post. Chiang also promised him 
personal control of the rich Shantung 
province. But when Feng moved on 
Tsinan-fu to take possession of the 
region just evacuated by Japanese 
troops, the Nationalist General retained 
partial control, and Feng refused the 
half-loaf. Thus this cockpit of China 
is the arena of four factions—the Nan- 
king Government; Marshal Feng; the 


always in the background, Japan. 
Feng’s power appears to be on the in- 
crease, and it would not be surprising 
if he should eventually succeed in mak- 
ing himself dictator-president. 

Meanwhile, Chang Tsung-chang’s 
army, which was holding Chefoo, suf- 
fered a serious defeat at the hands of 
Nanking forces, and hastily took to its 
boats. Japan, acting in concert with 
young Chang Hsueh-liang, dictator of 
Manchuria, refused to allow the bandit 
chief to return to his Port Arthur man- 
sion. Driven out of Chinese territory, 
he may beg Japan for internment. 
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Foreign Notes 


General Juan V. Gomez, famous “perpet- 
ual president” of Venezuela (Schol., May 
11), was reelected for another seven-year 
term as per schedule by his hand-picked 
Congress after an interregnum of fifteen days. 
But to the astonishment of his supporters, 
Gomez refused the office, and declared he 
would retire permanently to his rural estate. 


Prince Henry, third son of King George 
of England, conferred the Order of the 
Garter on Emperor Hirohito of Japan in a 
ceremonial love-feast at Tokio, The Emperor 
reciprocated by bestowing on Henry the 
Grand Order of the Chrysanthemum, Japan’s 
highest decoration. 








A sturdy 


companion — for days at camp 


HEER SPEED—whip-steel 

speed—puts the Dayton 

Steel Racquet first in the choice of 
fast-playing boys of today. 

But Dayton sturdiness appeals 
to them too. The Dayton will 
stand lots of punishment without 
asking for repairs. At camp or 
seashore, weather that leaves a 


gut racquet limp as a fish-net has 


no effect on the Dayton. Even if 
it falls in the water nothing will 
happen to its rust-proof strings... 
Andremember—43 % less wind re- 
sistance makes the Dayton the fast- 
est racquet in the world. It gives 
you the jump on speedier players, 
by adding a full 20% to the speed 
of your game. Dayton Steel 
Racquet Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Dayton Racquets are priced from $4.50 to $14.00 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Senate Flouts President on Debenture Plan in Farm Bill; Power Inquiry Discloses Purchase of 
Many Newspapers; C. E. Hughes, Jr. Appointed Solicitor General 


The Farm Relief Bill 


The “honeymoon” period for the new 
President, in which Congress is willing 
to keep peace in the family by follow- 
ing his legislative wishes, ended 
abruptly when the Senate on May 8 
passed the McNary Farm Relief Bill 
by a 47 to 44 vote, retaining in 
it the export debenture plan (Schol., 
May 11) against the vigorous condem- 
nation of President Hoover. This nar- 
row but efficient margin was obtained 
by a combination of 34 Democrats and 
13 Republicans, all the latter being 
Progressives or Progressive sympa- 
thizers from the Middle and farther 
West. Only two Democrats voted for 
the Watson amendment, which would 
have eliminated the debenture plan. 
Senator Borah, who induced the Presi- 
dent to call the special session, voted 
against him on the debentures, while 
MeNary, sponsor of the bill, upheld the 
Administration. The vote was an ex- 
pression of the feeling in the Farm 
Belt that the House bill for a Federal 
Farm Loan Board, which had the 
President’s approval, would not pro- 
vide immediate or sufficient relief. The 
farmer who has lost money on his crops 
and mortgaged his house and farm de- 
mands ready money in his pocket from 
the Government in compensation. And 





A. R. Graustein testifying before th? Joint 
Rules Committee of the Massachusetts Legis- 


lature 


while it may be economically unsound, 
it is hard to make the farmer see it 
when he has before him the spectacle 
of eastern manufacturing industries re- 
ceiving the “relief” they demand by 
higher tariffs in the same week. 


The debenture scheme which the 
Senate insisted on retaining is a mod- 
ified form framed by Senator Norris 
of Nebraska with the hope of removing 
in part the President’s objection that 
debentures would only stimulate over- 
production. The use of debentures is 
left optional with the Farm Board 
created by the bill whenever it finds 
that an emergency exists in a given 
crop. The board shall then instruct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
debentures of one half the tariff duty 
on that crop, but if production should 
exceed the average of the past five 
years, the board would reduce the 
debentures in accordance with a grad- 
uated scale. In the case of cotton, which 
is on the free list, the debenture rate 
is fixed at 2 cents a pound. 


What will happen when the House 
and Senate committees get together in 
a conference to harmonize the conflict- 
ing bills is an interesting speculation. 
The Administration majority in the 
House is so large that the debenture 
plan has no chance whatever of passage 
there. House leaders insist that the 
Senate exceeded its constitutional 
powers in introducing what amounts to 
revenue legislation. The President 
would certainly veto the Senate bill 
if it ever reached him. 


A fact that has contributed to the 
present bitterness is the existence of 
enormous stocks of last year’s wheat 
crop in storage. More than 355,000,000 
bushels are accumulated in the Middle 
West—the largest surplus in a decade. 
By July the new bumper wheat crop 
will be coming in. Senator Capper and 
other farm leaders started a movement 
to induce the railroads to cut their 
freight rates from the farm states to 
the Atlantic seaboard. The railroads 
cooperated by requesting the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to approve a re- 
duction of 514 eents a hundredweight 
from Chicago te New York on wheat 
and wheat flour only frem now until 
September 30. The plan has the ap- 
proval of President Hoover and will 
vrobablv be adonted. 





—Orr in Chicago Tribune 
Fanning the Old Fence-buster. 


Paper and Power Trust 


As an aftermath of the investigation 
of public utility financing which has 
been conducted for over a year by the 
Federal Trade Commission with sensa- 
tional revelations of the policies of util- 
ity companies in influencing schools 
and colleges, a gigantic network of con- 
trol over journalism has now been ex- 
posed. The International Paper and 
Power Company furnishes the bulk of 
newsprint paper used in newspapers 
throughout the nation, but its profits 
from the sale of paper are less than 
one half those it derives from selling 
electric power. It controls most of the 
electric power distributed in New Eng- 
land. Its president, Archibald R. 
Graustein, on the witness stand before 
the Massachusetts Legislature and the 
Federal Trade Commission, voluntarily 
testified that it has also purchased 
large interests in fourteen American 
newspapers, although only in the Bos- 
ton Herald and Boston T'raveler does 
it own more than half the stock. Among 
other papers it has bought into are the 
Chicago Daily News and Chicago Jour- 
al, several papers in Southern cities, 
and the Gannett chain, which includes 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. Frank E. 
Gannett, owner of the Gannett papers, 
when the unfavorable publicity was 
aroused, stated that the International’s 
money in his papers was simply a loan, 
such as any bank might make, offered 
him by Graustein when he needed funds 
for financing. Gannett later gave 
Graustein a check for $2,700,000 to 
buv back-the Internatianal’s chave in 
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his papers, preferring not to have his 
motives misinterpreted by the public. 


Mr. Graustein declared that the ob- 
ject of the purchases, which had been 
kept secret, was to secure outlets for 
its newsprint production, and not to 
influence the editorial policies of the 
papers in regard to private ownership 
of public utilities, as charged by Sen- 
ator Norris and the investigators. The 
comparatively insignificant amounts of 
paper used by these journals, however, 
and the fact that some of them were 
purchased for unwarrantedly high 
prices in states where legislatures and 
municipal councils were in a position to 
affect the company’s power business 
have cast considerable doubt on his 
defense. Editors the country over have 
been indignant that their freedom of 
policy should be influenced even by the 
most indirect methods, 


Education Department 


For many years past the National 
Education Association, officially, and 
many leading educators have desired 
the establishment of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education headed by a Secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet (see the 
Short Debate on page 251 for a sum- 
mary of the arguments for and 
against). Because of President Hoov- 
er’s known interest in health, welfare 
and education, and because he brought 
to be his Secretary of the Interior Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, former president 
of Leland Stanford University and for- 
mer president of the American Medical 
Association, advocates of the plan have 
been encouraged to believe that the 
new Administration w-ald get behind 
the project. 


Recently, however, Dr. Wilbur, in 
addressing the annual meeting of the 
American Council on Education, stated 
unequivocally that he considered the 
existing Bureau of Education in the 
Department of the Interior to be suffi- 
cient for the national needs. The func- 
tion of the Government, he said, is not 
to supply funds for distribution to 
states and committees to carry on school 
work that they cannot themselves fin- 
ance, but to develop, by research, meth- 
ods and ideas that can be applied local- 
ly when their effectiveness has been 
demonstrated. For that reason, he 
thought, a Department of Education 
similar to the other Cabinet depart- 
ments is not required. 


This would seem to indicate that the 
Administration will oppose such a de- 
partment, at least in the near future. 


Government Notes 


The national origins provision of the Im- 
migration Law of 1924 (Schol., March 30, 
April 13), which was reluctantly proclaimed 
by President Hoover to go into effect on July 
1, still stands. The President recommended its 
repeal to Congress, but such a move has so 
far been blocked by Senator Reed, of Penn- 
sylvania, the outstanding champion of the 
national origins quotas, and a few others. 
Reed does not agree with the President’s at- 
titude, and avers that he will filibuster, if 
necessary, until July to prevent a vote for 
repeal. @ 


Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., 40-year-old son 
and member of the law firm of his distin- 
guished father, was appointed by President 
Hoover to fill the post of Solicitor-General, 
vacant through the promotion of William D. 
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Mitchell to the Attorney Generalship. In 
some respects the Solicitor General is the 
most important law officer of the Govern- 
ment, for he argues most of the nation’s cases 
before the Supreme Court. Mr. Hughes, who 
had not previously been mentioned for the 
place, has been quietly practicing law in 
New York and making a solid reputation. 


Harry F. Sinclair heard the doors of 
Washington Jail clang behind him at last, 
and has been assigned to assist the prison 
doctor and nurse in compounding prescrip- 
tions. Sinclair once studied pharmacy and 
was a druggist before he got mixed up in 
more slippery chemicals. He gave every indi- 
cation of being a model prisoner and asked 
for no privileges that the other men do not 
enjoy. 





<9 > 
“LEARN TO THINK” 


One of the youngest and most brilliant of 
America’s early patriots offered this advice. 
He was Alexander Hamilton. 


In those three words lies a world of significance. In truth, 
they hold the key to success, for it is the THINKING 
men and women who reach the heights. 


Get the opinion of thinkers on the value of life insurance. 


They will tell you that among the first concerns of any 
person should be the adequate protection of the individ- 


ual and the home. 


Life Insurance Does It 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Bubbles from the News 
Caldron 


To afford the Baltimore and Ohio and 
other railroads access to the heart of New 
York City, the North River Bridge Company, 
in association with the Baltimore and Ohio, 
has made application with the Secretary of 
War for the approval of plans to build a 
railway and highway bridge across the Hud- 
son River, from Manhattan to the New Jer- 
sey shore, at an estimated cost of $180,000,000. 


Nine astronomical expeditions, from scien- 
tific organizations and universities all over 
the world, and hundreds of other astrono- 
mers, viewed the total eclipse of the sun 
May 9, along a 1,000 mile path from Suma- 
tra to the Philippines. 


John M. Sitton, 22-year-old South Carolina 
painter, who worked his way through the 
Yale Art School as a waiter, has been 
awarded the Prix de Rome award in paint- 
ing, which has a cash value of $8,000 and 
will permit him to spend three years study- 
ing in Rome. The similar prize in sculpture 
was won by Sidney B. Waugh. Both will 
study at the American Academy in Rome. 

Although they failed to capture from Italy 
the world’s non-stop long distance air record, 
the British monoplane piloted by A. G. 
Jones-Williams and N. H. Jenkins flew 4,130 
miles in over fifty hours to Karachi, India. 
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Rules Committee of the Massachusetts Legis- 


proval of President Hoover and will 


vrobablv be adonted. 


Rising 1,022 feet, the highest building in 
the world is to be erected in Chicago. The 
building, to be known as the Crane Tower, 
will be thirty-eight feet higher than the 
Eiffel Tower, and seventy-five stories high. It 
will house the general offices of the Illinois 
Central Railroad and the Crane Manufactur- 
ing Company. a 


Italian naval experts are perfecting a 
metal tube for submarines, through which 
trapped crews of sunken submarines can be 
shot out to the surface of the water. 








The Tariff Bill 
(Concluded from Page 18) 

edly have a deleterious effect on our 

relations with the island republic. 

In the textile field there have been 
marked increases in the rates on all 
cotton, wool, and rayon products, from 
the yarn to cloth, blankets, and cloth- 
ing. These, again, are not sufficient to 
satisfy the textile manufacturers of 
New England, Pennsylvania, and the 
South, which have been facing serious 
economic difficulties in recent years. 
Among building materials, iron and 
steel rates remain practically un- 
changed, and most kinds of logs and 
lumber are still on the free list. But 
duties are established for the first time 
on cement, common brick, and shingles. 
These materials are essential for the 
construction of farm buildings, and the 
farmers are in revolt against the tariff 
on them, claiming that their gains from 
the increases on crops will be swallow- 
ed up by the duties on manufactured 
products. 

The passage of the tariff bill threat- 
ens to become a long and arduous proc- 
ess. The bill was framed by the Re- 
publican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, without the pres- 
ence of the Democratic minority. Re- 
publican leaders would like to pass a 
rule that no amendments may be offer- 
ed except those approved by the com- 
mittee itself. But the protest on the 
part of the Democrats and insurgent 
Republicans has been so strong that 
probably all disputed duties will have 
to be debated on the floor of the House. 
In the Senate the Democratic-insurg- 
ent coalition, which has been strong 
enough to defeat the President on the 
debenture clause of the Farm Bill, may 
cause a deadlock on the tariff. Chair- 
man Hawley has made overtures for 
a compromise to the Farm Bloc lead- 
ers, and many changes in the agricul- 
tural schedule will probably have to be 
made before the bill can command a 
majority in both houses, 


Graustein a check for $2,700,000 to 
buv back-the Internatianal’s chase in 
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Count Goto 


Deaths of the Month 


Barnabas, Brotuer, 64, April 23; founder 
of Lincoln Agricultural School, Lincolndale, 
N. Y., executive secretary of the Boys’ Life 
Bureau of the Knights of Columbus. 

Bates, KATHERINE Lez, 70, March 28; Pro- 
fessor and head of English literature depart- 
ment of Wellesley College for many years, 
author of books for children and many 
poems, among them the hymn “America the 
Beautiful.” 

Benz, Cart, $4, April 3; noted German 
engineer, who a half century ago invented 
the world’s original two-stroke motor, and 
seven years later the world’s first motor car. 

Dorcan, Tuomas A., 52, May 3; nation- 
ally known as “Tad,” his sports cartoons ap- 
peared daily in many papers. For the last 
seven years he had been confined to his bed 
because of heart trouble. 
subjects. 

E.tmenporF, Dwicat L., 70, May 6; for- 
mer war correspondent and noted travel lec- 
turer, made scenes and customs in many 
countries familiar to Americans. 

Gasquet, CARDINAL Francis AMMAN, 83, 
April 5; regarded as one of the world’s most 
learned men, led revision of the Vulgate for 
twenty-two years, and former head of the 
order of Benedictines. 

Goto, Count Suimpet, 73, April +; former 
Japanese Foreign Minister, member of the 
War Cabinet, and Mayor of Tokio. 

Grarty, CHARLES, 67, May 55 famous 
American sculptor, whose work is repre- 
sented in many of this country’s great art 
galleries. Among his outstanding pieces is 
the bust of Admiral Farragut, which was 
unveiled in the Hall of Fame, New York, in 
1927. He wrote on “Sculpture” for Tir 
Scholastic. 

Gutu, Wittiam Weszey, 58, April 19; 
President of Goucher College for Women, 
Baltimore, minister, and author. 

Hetrer, Dr. Max, March 30; head of 
Temple Sinai, New Orleans, for forty years, 
leader of liberal Judaism in America, and 
one of the pioneers of Zionism. 

Henry, Prince or Prussia, 66, April 20; 
only brother of the former German Kaiser, 
and Grand Admiral and Commander of the 
German Royal Navy before the World War. 

Ketman, Rev. Dr. Joun, 63, May 3; for 


Charles Grafly 


five years pastor of the Fifth Avenue Pres-- 


byterian Church of New York. 

Rev. FREDERICK BROTHERTON, 81, 
March 28; famous English preacher, known 
as the “Grand Old Man” of English non- 
conformity. 

Sayous, Dr. Cuartes E. pe Mepicis, 77, 
April 27; distinguished medical authority, 
Professor ‘of Endocrinology at the University 
of Pennsylvania School of Medicine. 
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Short Debate on A Federal 
Department of Education 
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majority in both houses. 





TABLOID BOOK REVIEWS 





If we used two pages in every issue, 

we could not publish all the good “‘tab- 
loids” that are submitted. The best we 
can hope to do, therefore, is to select 
a few of the best, with some regard 
recency and importance of the 

ooks, and try to guard against rep 

tition or overloading in favor of a 
students and schools. 

The first prize this month (a volume 
to be chosen from Everyman's or the 
Modern Library) is awarded to Kath- 
erine Gallewicz, Brackenridge High 
School, San Antonio, Texas, for her 
review of DuBose Heyward’s ‘“Mam- 
ba’s Daughters.” 











Mamba’s Daughters. By DuBose Heyward. 

Doubleday, Doran. 

Mamba—black, wrinkled, far - sighted, 
fighting gallantly for her daughters; Hagar, 
Mamba’s giant daughter, twice a murderess 
for her dainty, golden-voiced Lissa; and 
Lissa herself, whose rich contralto voice 
takes New York by storm—all these are 
characters, deep, dramatic, yet human. 

Behind their story—ebbing, surging, is the 
ever-present race problem—dramatic, too, in 
its possibilities. —Katherine Gallewicz, 
Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, Tex. 


Bambi. By Felix Salten. Simon & Schuster. 
Bambi, a story of the deer, brings to its 
readers the innocent, simple lives of harmless 
forest folk. The tale for entertainment alone 
is most desirable, but under its light sur- 
face called plot shines a beautiful theme for 
the reader to discover. Bambi grows to ma- 
turity in an environment that kings would 
covet. Felix Salten in his fine simplicity of 
style has given us the perfect tribute to the 
deer in the world of literature. 
—Betty Weidman, 
Dunkirk (N.Y.) High School. 


All Kneeling. By Anne Parrish. Harper. 
humorously, yet, searchingly written 

story of a thoroughly selfish and scheming 

woman who fooled all her world into think- 
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ing her sweet, unselfish and almost too noble 
for this world—that is 4/] Kneeling, a novel 
by Anne Parrish. You will long to shake 
the beautiful Christabel until her teeth rattle, 
yet you will admire her ability to turn all 
situations to her —— 
—George Lamers, Jr., 

Sandovwal (Iil.) Community High School. 


This Believing World. By Lewis Brown. 

Macmillan Company. 

The book opens. Once you begin to read, 
you live in a different world. One learns how 
man, because of fear, was forced to believe— 
to have faith in himself, if he wished to sur- 
vive. We see the development of each re- 
ligion with its relationship to others. The un- 
prejudiced manuscript contains many out- 
standing developed thoughts, woven into the 
theme of the World’s Great Religions. 

—Charles J. Kennedy, 
Hastings (Neb.) High School. 


The Magic Island. By William B. Seabrook. 

Harcourt, Brace. 

Boom! Boom! Boom! The deep-throated 
drums peal forth their tribute as Sergeant 
Wirkus, late of Pittsburgh, mounts to the 
throne—King of the “Magic Island of 
Haiti.” Voodooism—superstition—Mystery— 
gloom of the jungle—slinking natives and 
last of all the maddening tropical climate. 
Truly this is indeed a haunted island—por- 
trayed so vividly till even white men be- 
lieve in it. 

And the air reverberates with the drums: 
Boom! Boom! Boom! 

—John Beynon, 


Rockford (Ill.) Senior High School. 
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The Octopus. By Frank Norris. Doubleday, 

Page & Company. 

A most dramatic fight of the wheat rais- 
ers of California against the exorbitant rates 
charged by the Southern Pacific Railroad 
(called the “octopus,” because of its exten- 
sive lines), is woven the life of the wheat 
growers, and their losing battle for justice. 
The author admirably holds the reader’s in- 
terest throughout this great wheat epic by 
his fine description, while proving that greed 
and selfishness are short-lived, and, although 
the individual suffers, the race goes on. 

—Ford Cramer, 
Western High School, Washington, D.C. 
Napoleon. By Emil Ludwig. Boni and Live- 
right, 

Ludwig’s biography of Napoleon brings 
us nearer to the more human side of the 
young Corsican who, in the prime of his 
life, was the most talked of man in the 
world. It is not merely the history of wars 
and great men, but the story of a boy, matur- 
ing among hardships; of an emperor, striv- 
ing against difficulties; of a man, dying in 
defeat. It is a great tragedy of personality. 

D. Lodge, 
Albany (N.Y.) Academy for Girls. 


The Midlander. By Booth Tarkington. Dou- 
bleday Page and Co. 

Opening in the comfortable nineties of the 
last century in an unnamed city, the story 
centers in the Oliphant family and especially 
in the older son Dan. As a city booster he 
was something of a Babbitt, yet through all 
he was a man with a vision. “Ornaby Ad- 
dition,” his real estate project, became the 
dream of his life. The story is a fine study 
of a period, a fine development of characters. 

—Everett R. Weston, 
Morgantown (W.Va.) High School. 


“WHAT I AM READING’’ CONTEST 


Last fall we announced, and have given 
publicity at intervals during the year, a con- 
test for “the best-balanced and most meritor- 
ious” list of books read voluntarily by stu- 
dents during a period of twelve months. The 
intention was that quality and variety should 
be more important in the lists than quantity, 
though naturally, if two lists of approximate- 
ly equal literary value were submitted, the 
larger one would get the prize. In general, 
no list composed entirely of fiction or of re- 
cent books could be given a high rating. All 
lists were guaranteed by a teacher or parent. 

Several score of interesting lists have been 
received, and the editors have been delighted 
at this concrete demonstration of the high 
quality of reading done by Scholastic stu- 
dents. They were especially pleased that 
students from small towns made such an ex- 
cellent showing. High school and college days 
are the golden time for reading. Believe it or 
not, you have more time for it now than you 
ever will again! And what you read now will 
be an abiding pleasure and a permanent as- 
set through life. 

The first prize list is printed herewith as 
an incentive to other students. It is a list of 
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which any educated adult might well be 
proud, and in fact, we know very few grown- 
ups who read as many or as consistently good 
books as John Smith. The other prize-winners 
were very little behind. The results are as 
follows: 

FIRST PRIZE: John I. Smith, Jersey 
Shore (Pa.) High School. Ten dollars’ worth 
of books of his own choice (at publishers 
net prices). 

SECOND PRIZE: Frances Lee Cooper, 
Caroline High School, Denton, Maryland. 
Five dollars’ worth of books of her own 
choice. 

THIRD PRIZE: Augusta Mahlke, Du- 
buque (Iowa) High School. Two dollars and 
fifty cents’ worth of books of her own choice. 

HONORABLE MENTION (Each to re- 
ceive one volume of his own choice from 
Everyman's or the Modern Library): Eva 
Gordon Compton, Winfield (Kan.) High 
School; Jane Albright, McKinley High 
School, Canton, Ohio; Evelyn L. Martin, 
Homer (N.Y.) High School; Roger Scott, 
Morgantown (W.Va.) High School; Mar- 
garet F. Brown, Binghamton (N.Y.) High 
School. 





FIRST PRIZE 
Read by John I. Smith 
Jersey Shore corse —_ School 


from Sept. 1, 1927 to = , 1928. 
1. Leaves of Grase—Walt Whi 
2. The Story of Philosophy-—Will — 
3. Tristram—E. A. Robinson. 
4. Paolo and Francesea—Stephen Phillips. 
5. Saint Joan—George Bernard Shaw. 
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May 25, 1929 


. The Poems of Paul Fevtgine—Funt Verlaine. 


Eno Rope—Doroth: 


q Ato —__ ion 


agazine Verse for 1926— 
wis eg 


4 The Three Musketeers—Alexander Dumas. 

. The Venetian Glass Nephew—Elinor Wylie. 

. The Man Who Died Twice—E. A. Robinson. 
. The Modern Book of British Verse—Jessie 


Rittenhouse. 


. The Beloved Vagabond—William J. Locke. 
. Parnassus On heels—Christopher Morley. 


Green Mansions—W. H. Hudson. 


. Flame and ae fee Teasdale. 
. Jeremy—Hugh Wal 


Nets to Catch the aR ini—Elinor Wylie. 


. Adonais—Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

. Poems—John Keats. 

. Wuthering Heights—Emily Bronte. 

. The Harp Weaver and Other Poems—Edna 


St. Vincent Millay. 


. The Voice of the pO. Henry. 
. Friendship Village— 


ona Gale. 
Messer Marco Polo—Donn Byrn 


. The Rise of Silas Lapham William Dean 


Howells. 


. Antiques—Sara Lockwood. 

. Dusty Answer—Rosamond Lehman. 

. Poor White—Sherwood Anderson. 

. Sunrise Trumpets—Joseph Auslander. 

. An Enemy of the People—Henrik Ibsen. 


Tie Wild Duck—Henrik Ibsen. 


. Erewhon—Samuel Butler. 

. Terrents ef Spring—Ernest ar ay ey” 

. When We Were Very Youn . A. Milne. 
. The Cap of Youth—John A. a, 

. Bugles in the Night—Barry Benefield. 

: = Singing Crow—Nathalia Crane. 


A Good Woman—Louis Bromfield 


. Dark of the Moon—Sara Teasdale. 
. Tristram and Iseult—John Masefield. 


Selected Poems—Arthur Davison Ficks. 


. The Fragments of Sappho—Sappho. 
. The Frogs—Aristophanes. 


The American Caravan—Edited by Kreym 
bourg, etc. 


. That Man Heine—Lewis Browne. 

. A Kentucky Cardinal—James Lane Allen. 
. The Man Against the Sky—E. A. Robinson. 
. Basil Everman—Elsie Singmaster. 

. Giants in the Earth—Rolvaag. 

. The Victor Book of the Opera. 

. Cvrano de Bergerac—Edmond Rostand. 

. What Can A Man Believe—Bruce Barton. 
. Collected Poems—Rupert Brooke. 

. Copper Sun—Countee Cullen. 

. Adam and Eve—John Erskine. 

. Life and I—Gamaliel Bradford. 

. A President Is Born—Fannie Hurst. 

' ag and Igraine—Warwick Deeping. 


he Woodcutter’s House—Robert Nathan. 


: = We Are Six—A. A. Milne. 

. Meat—Wilbur Daniel Steele. 

. The Lie—Helen Madden Martin. 

. Christ at the Round Table—Stanley Jones. 


Bred in the Bone—Elsie Singmaster. 


. Certain Rich Men—Meade Minnigerode. 

. Cranford—Mrs. Gaskell. 

. The Everlasting Mercy—John Masefield. 

‘ The Widow in the Bye Street—John Mase- 


. The Terrible Meek—Charles Rann Kennedy. 
2. Modern American Poetry (Modern Library 


Anthology)—Conrad_ Aiken. 


. Dorian Grey—Oscar Wilde. 

. O Rare Ben Jonson—Byron Steele. 

. Collected Poems—Oscar Wilde. 

. Salome—Oscar Wilde. 

. Which College ?—Rita S. Halle. 

. The Winged Horse—Toseph Auslander. 

. Caponsacchi—Rose Palmer, Arthur Goodrich. 
. The Plutocrat—Booth Tarkington. 

. The Mad Carews—Martha Ostenso. 

. Book Reviewing—Wayne Gard. 

. Mother Knows Best—Edna Ferber. 

. Collected Poems—Thomas Hardy. 
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The Scuffletown Outlaws 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


that you are too wise and too brave to ever 
be caught, but you know what he’s done for 
the rest of the men. (She turns fiercely now 
on Luke, with a sneer.) You, Luke, where'd 
you be if John Sanders hadn’t been here 
when you broke your leg over at Brown's 
Grist Mill. Ye’d be walkin’ on a wooden 
peg right now! (To Rhody, reproachingly.) 
And you, Aunt Rhody, what did he do for 
you when you was down with chills and 
fever? Ye remember how ye tol’ us all good- 
bye, and how ye was ready to die, and John 
saved you. 

Ruopy: I dunno trust him in spite of it. 

June (Pleading): 1 ask all of you to think 
of the good things he has done for all of 
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us. He has been a guardian angel fer Scuf- 
fletown for two long years, and now you talk 
of killin’ him. 

Henry Berry: But I tell ye, he betrayed 
me. 

June: But Uncle Henry, you know that 
nothing has hurt us for what he has done. 

Henry Berry: Yes, June . . . that’s the 
truth. But he ain’t what we thought he 
was, and no white man can be. It’s just 
like a great river a-tween us. Them over 
thar on the one side and us over here on 
the other. And there ain’t no endin’ to it 
but by killin’. (Gravely.) An’ killins don’t 
end nothin’ neither. (4 pause, ther he turns 
quickly to Sanders.) Mon, I gi’e ye six 
hours to be out’n this territory. If ye’re no 
out by then, and if I ever see ye or hear of 
ye in Scuffietown again—God help your 
soul! 

Sanpers (Dazed): You mean. . 
ower de os o Bees? . +o Taam 

Henry Berry (Indicating the door): Go! 
go! Don’t thank me. Go, I tell ye! 

June (Rushing up to Sanders): And I'm 
goin’ with ye. 

Sanpers: No, no. 

June: I am. 

Henry Berry: Go. Go! 

Luxe (Flashing out): Who you goin’ 
with? 

Junge: You know who I’m goin’ with. 

Luxe: You wouldn’t go if ye knowed what 
I know. I ain’t tol’ ye all there is to know, 


. I can 


et. 

June: What do you mean? 

Luxe (His eyes flashing): 1 mean that 
he’s been a-lyin’ and a-foolin’ ye. He’s been 
betrayin’ ye all along. He tol’ ye he loved 
ye, and he promised to marry ye, jus’ so’s 
he could stay on the good side of Uncle 
Henry. 

June (Savagely): You're a domned liar, 
Luke Locklear! 

Luke: I ain’t neither; I know. 

June: How do you know? 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Luxe: He’s married, and he’s got two 
chilluns—that’s how I know!—Last night I 
crawled up to that thar window just in 
time to see him a-lookin’ at a picture, and 
a-talkin’ to himself—Wish to God I had 
knowed it were Donahoe I seed goin’ down 
the path. I thought it was one of our folks 
—(Crossing over to Sanders, he draws out 
the photograph from his shirt bosom, and 
hands it to June.) And here it is for ye to 
see for yourself! 

(June snatches the picture and stares at 
it fixedly for a moment. Her expression 
changes. She is puzzled, hurt, afraid. Then 
she goes slowly over to Sanders and hands 
the phetograph to him.) 

June (Quietly): Will ye tell them what 
this is? Whose picture is this? What are 
they to ye? 

Luke (Savagely): It belongs to him — 
they’re his wife and chillun. That’s what 
they are. 

June (Still very calm): Is it so? Is this 
your picture? Does that be your wife and 
chillun? 

Sanvers (Erect. He speaks quietly and 
firmly): Yes . .. they are mine... my 
own! 

June (Transformed. Her eyes burn with 
the hate of the diamond-back when he is 
about to strike. Her face is set, motionless 
asa mask shadowing a presentiment of 
tragic fury.) 

Henry Berry (Grimly): My word stands; 
ye can leave, mon. 

June (Coldly): Then go. Get out of my 
sight, ye white trash, with your lyin’, dirty 
heart! (She walks slowly to the table, takes 
up a large knife she finds there and fondles 
it distractedly.) 1 could cut it out o’ ye, 
mon, just like ye cut the heart of a melon 

-but I don’t want to see how filthy it 
is. . .I want to kill ye so bad, it makes 
my heart ache. (She hesitates a moment, 
then goes up behind him, and—cuts his 
bonds.) Go, you white Judas! (Sanders 
staggers out. There is a pause.) 

Henry Berry: I dunno be sure whether | 
done the right thing or no. 

June: Uncle Henry, I pray that God Al- 
mighty’l!l strike him dead, afore he goes a 
hundred yards! (Steve on the instant, takes 
up the rifle throws open the shutter and 
takes aim to shoot. June, seeing this, fierce- 

ly springs at him and shrieks out.) No! No! 
No! (But Steve Lowrie has pushed her 
aside. He takes a careful aim and fires to 
kill. June Lowrie stands staring blankly as 
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Pybus—Warwick Deeping. 
All Kneoling—Anne Parrih. 


May 25, 1929 
The National Honor Society 


No years after its inception, nearly 
twenty-five thousand of the best boys 
and girls in the country, composing over 
eight hundred chapters in secondary schools, 
have been elected to membership in the Na- 
tional Honor Society, and the rolls are grow- 
ing larger all the time, with hardly a week 
passing by in which five or six schools do 
not apply for membership. 


It might be well to restate here the objec- 
tives of the organization, as set forth by the 
committee which drew up the constitution of 
the National Honor Society: “The purpose of 
this organization shall be to create an en- 
thusiasm for scholarship, to stimulate a desire 
to render service, to promote leadership, and 
to develop character in the students of the 
American secondary schools.” 


That these ideals are being carried out is 
evidenced by the high evaluation placed up- 
on membership in the Society in the respec- 
tive high schools, and in many projects which 
they have assumed and successfully carried 
out. In one high school three alumni mem- 
bers announced that they would meet on 
three evenings each week all first year pupils 
who were doing poor work. Another chapter 
conducts a scholarship contest every five 
weeks; copies of each student’s report card 
are kept in the office and by giving a value 
to each mark the winning rooms are deter- 
mined, and given a pennant until the next 
contest. The active members of a third chap- 
ter purchased a scholastic cup which is pre- 
sented at the assembly after each report card. 
Another started a scholarship fund to aid 
needy and worthy pupils. One of the best 
pieces of work is being done by a chapter 
whose members, through a Lookout Commit- 
tee, search out those pupils who are prom- 
ising in leadership, service, and character, 
but who are low in scholarship, and urge 
them to bring up their scholarship records. 


Since the National Honor Society has 
proved its great usefulness to the high schools 
in which chapters have been organized, nu- 
merous requests have come to the national 
council for the organization of a junior so- 
ciety with practically the same objectives as 
those of the National Honor Society. In com- 
pliance with these requests, the Executive 
Committee of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the National Education 
Society granted authority to the National 
Council to organize a National Junior So- 
ciety. This organization will fill the need not 
only of the junior high school, but also of the 
lower grades of the four-year high school. 


Application for organization of a chapter 
in either junior or senior high school groups 
should be made to Mr. H. V. Church, Ses- 
retary of the Department of Secondary School 
Principals, Sterling Morton High School, 
Cicero, Ill., who will furnish a copy of the 
model constitution for either the National 
Honor Society or National Junior Honor So- 
ciety, as well as any other information and 
directions for organization. A new Handbook 
is also being prepared by Mr. Church for 
distribution to secondary school principals. 

Meanwhile, the National Honor Society 
flourishes, but the eventual goal is not yet 
reached. Ten thousand chapters and two 
hundred thousand members are hoped for, 
and we are confident that soon that aim will 
be realized. 


Epwarp RyYNEARSON, President. 
H. V. Cuurcn, Secretary. 
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Katherine Mansfield 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


series of Still Lives; the copper pans wink 
on the walls. When she produces a fish for 
lunch it lies in a whole, tufted green sea- 
scape with a large tragic mouthful of “per- 
sil” still in its jaws. And last night, talking 
of her desire to buy bananas she explained 
it wasn’t so much that they should be eaten 
but they gave “effect” to the fruit dish. “A 
fine bunch of grapes, deux poires rouges, 
une ou deux belles pommes avec des bananas 
et des fueilles” she thought worth looking at. 


Perhaps the feeling most repeated 
in the letters is her love of life: 


It’s an infernal nuisance to love life as I 
do. I seem to love it more as time goes on 
rather than less. It never becomes a habit 
to me—it’s always a marvel. 

Here it is again: 

It's blowing guns today—a choppy sea— 
my favourite sea, brilliant blue with the 
white lifting—lifting as far as one can see, 
rather big unbroken waves near the shore. 
Butterflies love a day like this. They love 
to fling themselves up in the air and then 
be caught by the wind and rocked and flung 
and lightly. fluttered. They pretend to be 
frightened. They cling as long as they can 
to a leaf and then—take a butterfly long 
breath—up they go—away they sail, quiver- 
ing with joy and delight. It must be a kind 
of surf bathing for them—flinging them- 
selves down the wind. You know how when 
one woman carries the new born baby the 
other woman approaches and lifts the hand- 
kerchief from the tiny face and bends over 
and says “Bless it.” But I am always want- 
ing to lift the handkerchief off lizards’ faces 
and pansies’ faces and the house by moon- 
light. I’m always waiting to put a blessing 
on what I see. It’s a queer feeling. 

Reading her comments of books she 
liked, one has the desire to read the 
same things to share her experience. 

“Oh, if you know what a joy your Shakes- 
peare was. I straightway dipped in The 
Tempest and discovered Ariel riding on 
curled clouds, Isn’t that adjective perfect? 
I'd missed it before. I do think The Temp- 
est is the most radiant, delicate, exquisite 
play. The atmosphere is exactly the atmos- 
phere of an island after a storm—an island 
re-born out of the sea with Caliban tossed 
up for sea wrack and Ariel blowing in a 
shell. Oh, my divine Shakespeare! ! Oh, most 
blessed genius. Again I read of the love of 
Ferdinand and Miranda, how they met and 
recognised each other and their hearts spake. 
Everything—everything is new born and 
golden. God knows there are desert islands 
enough to go around—the difficulty is to 
sail away from them—but dream islands . 
they are rare, rare. 


To Virginia Woolf she wrote of 
“Kew Gardens”: 

Yes, your Flower Bed is very good. There’s 
a still, quivering, changing light over it all 
and a sense of couples dissolving in 
the bright air that fascinates me— 

In these letters one has insight into 
Katherine Mansfield’s capacity for deep 
human relationships, especially in those 
to J. M. Marry. “I am talking care- 
lessly,” she writes, “because I am talk- 
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ing to you, and I am relying on you te 
more than understand me.” When they 
are apart she is constantly making 
plans for their future together: 

I have such a passion, such a passion for 
life in the country—for peace, for you lying 
on your back in the sun looking up through 
wavy boughs, for you planting things that 
climb sticks—for me cutting things that have 
a sweet smell. Once the war is over, this is 
ours on the spot. For we shall live so remote 
that the rent won’t cost much—and then you 
will become so dreadfully idle, with long 
curly hair like a pony that has been turned 
out to graze in a speckled field. 

All of these excerpts are from letters 
written while Katherine Mansfield was 
sick, sometimes unable to leave her bed. 
Her public courage was infinite, but 
now and then she reveals depressed 
spirits and something of her physical 
suffering. Otherwise she would hardly 
have been human. The letters, however, 
do not come from an invalid, but from 
one of the most intensively living 
women readers may know. 
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Carl Sandburg, 2-13 
Padraic Colum, 3-13 
Humbert Wolfe, 4-13 
Oriental Poetry, 5-13 
Thomas Hardy, 6-13 
Witter Bynner Poetry Contest, 7-9 
Sarojini Naidu, 8-13 
Helene Mullins, 9-13 
Polar Exploration, 4- 14; 5-14; 6-9 
Porter, Hamilton, 2-5; 8-5 
Power Inquiry, 9-23 


Prohibition, 1-23; 2-23; 4-22; 5-22; 
6-22; 7-42; 8-22 
Puzzles 
Mathematical Awards, 2-28 
Triangular Biography, 5-11; 8-32 
Radio, 8-15; 9-15 
Railroad Consolidation, 4-23, 26 
Raskob Investment Plan, 9-15 


Reapportionment, 1-22; 4- me 8-16 

Reparations Commission, 1-20; 3-18; 
5-20; a 9-20 

Richards, V Jincent, 8-8 

Robinson, Edwin Arlington, 1-11 

Root, Elihu, 3-23; 4-21; 5-20 

Russia, 2-20; 5-2; 8-18 

Rutenbeck, A. E., 1-16 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Ryder, John A., 6-26 
Salvation Arm 
Sandburg, Carl, 
Santo Domingo, 6-21; 7-40 
Schurz, Carl, 4-14 
Science 

sinstein. 1-14 

tag ere 2-15 

Yale Institute, 4-15 

Cornstalk Paper, 5-14 

Future of Man, 8-14 

Fruit Fly, 9-14 

Telephoning from Train, 9-15 

See Also Aviation, Radio 
Scuffletown Outlaws, The, 8-6; 9-8 
Scrambled History, 1-11; 3-27; 4-26; 

5-26; 6-26; 8-32; 9-31 
Seagrave, Major, 5-15 
Shipping Board, 1-23, 8-22 
Short Stories 

The Hero of the Plague, 1-3 

Two Negro Bible Stories, 2-3 

Matches, 3-3 


Uprooted, 4-3 
Never Say Die! 5-3 
Fiber, 6-3 


The Negro Swan, 7-5 
Christopher and the Rose Quartz 
Figures, 7-7 

This Weakness, 7-8 

Kew Gardens, 8-3 

Milking Time, 9-3 
Smith Lloyd, 2-7; 3-10 
Sousa, John Philip, 6-11 
Spain, 2-20 
Spanish Expositions, 9-2 
Sports 

Basketball, 1-6; 8-28 

Football, 4-19 

Tennis, 5-6; 8-8 

Track, 6-27 

Baseball, 8-28 

Camping, 9-11 
Stamps, 1-24; 3-29; 5-27; 8-27 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 5-22 
Stimson, Henry L., 4-16; 6-22 
Stock Exchange, 6-14; 8-23 
Stone, Melville E., 3-14 
Suckow, Ruth, 4-3, 5 
Sweden, 6-10, 15 
Tabloid—see Book Reviews 
Taft, William Howard, 6-14 
Tammany Hall, 6-14; 8-23 
Tariff Bill, 8-16; 9-18 
Tennis, 3-15; 5-6; 8-8 
Tietjens, Eunice, 5-13 


Triangular Biography, 5-11; 8-32- 

Tulliver, Maggie, 8-12 

Tyroglyphics, 1-28; 2-31; 3-31; 4-28; 
5-31; 6-31; 8-31; 9-31 


Underwood, Oscar, 2-14 
Valentines, 2-6 
Venezuela, 8-21; 9-21 

Violins, 1-15 

Wales, Prince of, 2-21 

Walker, Mayor James J., 6-14; 8-23 
Washington, George, 2-18 
Washington Rebuilds Itself, 8-2 
Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, 8-9 
Wilson, F. L., 1-24; 3-29; 5-27; 8-27 
Who Painted Me? Contest 


Vermeer of Delft, 1-26 
El Greco, 2-27 
Boecklin, Arnold, 1-26; 3-28 


Sargent, John S., 2-27; 4-28 


Gerome, Jean Leon, 3-28; 5-28 
Raeburn, Sir neve 4-28; 6.26 
Giotto, 5-28; 8-3 


Manet, Edouard, 6-29; 9-31 


Wilbur, Ray Lyman, 4-16; 9-23 
Wilkins, Sir George, 5-14 
Williams, Benjamin H., 3-18; 9-16 


Wills, Helen, 5-6 

Wilson, F. L., 1-24; 5-27; 8-27 
Wolfe, Humbert, 4. ” 

Woolf, Virginia, 8-3, 

Words, Derivation of, "27: 3-8 
World Court, 3-23; 4-21; 5-20 _ 
Young, Owen D., 1-20; 3-18; 5-20; 


8-20; 9-2 
Man Ring 1-20; 2-26 
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A man entered a restaurant and ordered 
a piece of cake. A few minutes later he 
called the waiter, canceled his order, and 
told him to bring him a piece of pie. He 
ate the pie and started to walk out when the 
waiter called him back and said, “You never 
paid me for the pie.” 

“Well,” the man said, “didn’t I give you 
the cake for the pie?” 

“Yes, but you never paid for the cake 
either.” 

“Well, I never ate the cake, did I?” 

And he walked out. 

a 


Doctor: “What is your profession?” 

Patient: “I am a gentleman.” 

Doctor: “Hm-m-m, I see. You'll have to 
try something else. It doesn’t seem to agree 
with you.” —Evelyn Growall, Morgantown 

(W. Va.) H. S. 


“I'd like a seat,” said the lady on the 
street-car to the conductor. 

“Sorry, ma’am,” was the reply, “but all 
the empty ones are full. 
—Junior Brake, Morgantown (W.Va.) H.S. 








Scrambled History 


Results of No. 9 (Recent U. S. History) 
First Prize: Helen Still, Hastings (Nebras- 


ka) High School. 
Honorable Mention: Anna C. Nelson, 


Trappe (Maryland) High School. 
Corrections on No. 9 


Line Errors Corrections 
7-3 James J. Hill E. H. Harriman 
10 1904 1901 
10-11 John D. Rockefeller Andrew Carnegie 
15 sma great 
18 McKinley Roosevelt 


22 Lincoln Steffens 


Ida M. Tarbell 
24 Collier’s Weekly 


McClure’s Magazine 


24 James Thomas 
27 he Crisis Coniston 
28 little much 


30-31 which, though it gave 
the government no 


which gave the 
Government some 


control control 
32-33. Federal Trade Com- Interstate 
mission Commerce 


33 permitted 
35 curtailed 


forbade, prohibited 
again, or further, enlarged 


36 Roosevelt Taft 
37 1904 1910 
40 Sherman Clayton 


(false; under the con- 
trol of the Civil Service 


46 his complete control 


Commission) 

48 500,000 326,899 
49 1908 1906 
51 Interior Agriculture 
53 Wilson Taft 
$3 1914 1913 
53-54 Samuel Gompers William B. Wilson 
54 1918 1916 
58 It succeeded in (false; the Supreme Court 
its purpose. declared the Act uncon- 


situational) 
(false) engaged in in- 
terstate commerce 


61 anywhere in the 
United States 


64 Interior Agriculture 
67 soldiers sailors in the merchant service 
68 spring autumn 
69 a ten-hour an eight-hour 


71° accepted the statute 


(false; carried it to 
without question 


the Supreme Court 
where it was upheld) 


Wve Se SEUEEY. 4 Sl 


lessly,” she writes, “because I am talk- 


A motorist who was evidently uncertain as 
to whether he was on the right road, stopped 
to question a farmer who was hoeing corn. 

“Say, friend,” he asked, “could you tell 
me where this road goes to?” 

The farmer stopped, scratched his head, 
and after some time replied, “Well sir, I'll 
tell you, I’ve been livin’ here forty-two years, 
and I'll be darned if I ever see it go any 
place!” 

—Dorothy Helms 


Sandy was engaged to a girl who a few 
days before her nineteenth birthday suc- 
cumbed to the prevailing feminine craze and 
had her hair bobbed. All her girl friends 
congratulated her on her improved appear- 
ance, and it was therefore without misgiv- 
ings that she showed herself to her sweet- 
heart. 

Sandy viewed her with grave disapproval. 

“It’s hard on me, lassie,” he groaned, 
“vurra hard. I’ve just gone and bought you 
a packet of hair-pins for your birthday.” 


A few days after a farmer had placed his 
children in school a book agent called on 
him and said, “Now that your children go 
to school, you should buy them an encyclo- 
pedia.” 

“Buy them an encyclopedia? I guess not! 
I had to walk to school, and they’ll have 
to, too!” 

—Ella Wales 


Who Painted Me? 


Results of No. 15 


First Prize: Margaret Wilbourn, Morgan- 
town (W.Va.) High School. 

Honorable Mention: Lois E. Robbins, Car- 
bondale (Pa.) High School; Elizabeth 
Brandher, Convent of the Sacred Heart, St. 
Joseph Mo.;. Betty Ross, Roosevelt High 
School, Seattle, Wash.; Irving Tepper, Park 
School, Baltimore, Md.; Marguerite Howard, 
Morrison R. Waite High School, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


The Boy With A Sword 


(Painted by Edouard Manet, .in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


By Margaret Wilbourn 
Morgantown (W.Va.) High School 

“Fiat Lux.” Manet was drawn to these 
words two hundred years after Velasquez had 
found in them a source of inspiration. Manet 
sought to study nature afresh in order to 
search out and record the infinite manifesta- 
tions of light. From a study of “The Boy 
with a Sword” we may readily see that the 
artist received an immediate and vivid im- 
pression of his subject in all its salient fea- 
tures, and retained it keenly in his mind 
while ke painted it. While this picture is 
representative of his technique, it has a win- 
some charm of subject which is not «sual 
with Manet. 











The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. The Scuffletown Outlaws. 

In the discussion of Kew Gardens we pointe 
out that modern short stories tend not to be built 
upon a pattern. This tendency shows also in mod 
ern drama, particularly in the one-act plays. Miss 
Rich in A Study of the Types of Literature gives 
the following suggestions for study of modern 
plays. Apply these tests to Scuffietown Outlaws 
ro other modern plays which you have read. 

(1) Modern drama centers the tragedy not in 
what people do, but in what they suffer and en- 

ure. 

(2) The chief interest is often in the thoughts 
expressed rather than in the action. 

(3) The modern play often begins just before 
what would be the catastrophe in an older play. 
The time of action is thus shortened and the 
necessity for change of scene is eliminated. 

(4) The ending of the modern play does not 
always find the difficulty smoothed away. Life does 
not stop with the drop of the curtain. Notice the 
complications at the end of Scuffletown. 

(5) Every device that reminds us of the author 
is a fault in a play because it destroys the illu- 
sion of reality. For this reason the soliloquy and 
the aside are dropped from modern plays. The 
modern writer depends on a series of character 
impressions presented one after the other. We 
learn about John Sanders by seeing him with one 
character and another and by hearing what each 
character in turn thinks about him, 

. (6) In modern plays the action is simple and 
direct, there being but slight use of spectacular 
effects. 

Il. An Irishman of the Soil, 

Today we, as readers, wish to get the writ 
er’s experiences through our own five senses- 
through mind pictures. Explain this idea further 
by pointing out instances from Milking Time. 
“Sentimentality” implies pretended emotions, not 
real ones. A writer to produce real sentiment in 
his readers must have sympathetic understanding 
of his characters. Apply this idea to Milking 
Time. In paragraph three Mr. Finn says, O° 
Flaherty’s “phrasing is economical and vivid.” 

here are two qualities here. Find illustrations 
where the fewest possible words have been used 
to convey an impression or describe an emotion. 
Vividness is accomplished by appealing to the 
sense of sight to give attitude or motion, or the 
sense of smell or touch. How many sense appeals 
can you find in Milking Time? Notice those point 
ed out by Mr. Finn at the end of this article. 
Tell briefly who Mr. O'Flaherty is. 

Il. Milking Time. 


What is the rhythm of paragraphs one and 
two? What does it accomplish? What is the ef- 
fect of repeating smell in paragraph two? Para- 
graph three gives you a very carefully arranged 
~~ ¥ with the cow in the foreground. Make 
a rough drawing to see what you learn about 
blending details in artistic description. Notice 
the appeals through the sense of touch in para- 
graph 4. How many kinds are there? Notice the 
last sentence of the paragraph beginning “Th 
became silent!” Explain “happiness without sad- 
ness is coarse and vulgar.” 

IV. Poetry Corner. 

Miss Mullins is a comparatively new writer. 
Tell who she is and where her work has appeared. 
If the scenes referred to in Thirty pieces are not 
familiar read Luke 3:2; Luke 22:3-5; Matthew 
26:3-10. Satire lies in the application the reader 
is forced to make of the meaning between the 
lines. What is Miss Mullins saying to the modern 
world? 

After the Battle. The wounded soldier loves 
some one better than himself. Visualize the home 
scene as the dying man sees it. He can’t quite 
give up the thought that the woman will weep 
for him and yet he would spare her. This is like 
Browning with the struggle left out. Compare 
with Fra Lippo Lippi. 

I Have Loved , Use “because my 
gown had gold threads in its hem” as the key to 
the thought. This seems to be another poem of 
disillusionment. What do you thimk it means? 

V. Letters that Will Endure. 

Next to biography the most popular form of 
literature today is the letter. Every one likes to 
read letters made interesting by the living person- 
ality which reflects from the pages. Use this idea 
as the basis of your talk or your theme and tell 
who Katherine Mansfield was, how she happened 
to die so young, why she lived abroad. A liter- 
ary critic speaks of Miss Mansfield’s letters as 
productions of “a conscious literary artist.” 
Would you agree to or deny this statement, juds- 
ing from the excerpts you @ here? Which de 

make yeur point best? 


Concluded on Nest Page 








VL, Deaths. of the Month. No English class 
should fail to note the ing of so t 
and well beloved an English cmuber as Katherine 
Lee Bates. Find her in Who's Who in America, 
and in your song book 

VII. What I Am Reading. 

Check through John Ly dl list to see how 
many books that other folk have been 
fovesteen with you. What in An read? I have 
always been grateful to a high school teacher who 
told me I didn’t need “to keep up but to catch 
~ o your school days are to end with high 

ou should go to your job with a reading 
—< ge of the great standard writers as part 
of your equipment. If you are going to college 
you owe it to yourself to bring a broad funda 
mental experience in literature as A a) of your 
preparation. Boys and girls who idle away the 
hours with light reading that has no cultural 
value have an unhappy time in the business worla 
and in college, for in both places the race is to 
the trained runner. 
OBJECTIVE TESTS OVER THE SEMESTER 


I. Write the number of the author in the 
blank space at the end of the sentence. 

1. Roark Bradford, 2. Richard Washburn Child, 
3. Padraic Colum, 4. William N. Cox, 5. Harrison 
G. Dwight, 6. Thomas Hardy, 7. Alfred Hhous- 
man, 8. Don Marquis, 9. — Paradise, 10. John 
Russell, 11. Carl Sandburg, James Stephens, 
13. Ruth + 14. = Fictions, 15. Hum- 
.% Wolfe, 16. Virginia Woolf. 

1. The Leopard of the Sca was weltten ar 
2. The Scuffletown Outlaws is a play by ~ eee 
3. ‘ Shropshire Lad is the name o 


4. ay Gold is a story of adventure by... 

6. The Irish poem Peador Og Gocs Courting 
was written by ——.... 

6. A new writer of negro Oe tiles 16 et 

7. ae is a thrilling tale of near disaster 


8, Rein i Winds Blow Doors Open is a poem by— 
9, Midwestern realism is aly portrayed by... 
10, Never Say Die is a story by the well known... 

il. ad Little Fox is representative of the style 


12. St. ‘Peter ‘is a whimsical poem by 
13, Fiber is a powerful story by .——. 
14. Gerdens is a fine specimen of writing 





“Poetry of the Orient,” edited anime 
16. We Field Women is representative of the 
2 ee 
IL. Write the number of the type of literature 
4 the blank space: 1 essay, 2 m, 3 story. 








To India ; 2. Kew Gardens H 
Lite David —......; 4. The Story of Toad Lane; 
5. Fiber 3; 6. The Soldier 








7. The Humming Bird ; 8 The Hidden 
Life 39. Preserving the Story of the Snows 
onamanes 10. “AA—Argh” 

III. Write the number of the author at the end 
of the sentence. 

1, Pe Gavroche is a Cee created by 

}- Dishome, 2. Hugo, 3. Meredith 
Macbeth is a heroine of 1. Scott, 2. 
Ree 3. Tennyson ————. 

3. ‘ey axter is a character of 1. Edwin Booth, 
2. Mark Twain, 3. Tarkington .— 

4. Maggie Tulliver is a character by 1. Carlyle, 
2. rge Eliot, 3. p James ~....... 

5. Babbie is a character by 1. Arliss, 2. “Barrie, 
2 ~ ‘ane 
IV. Write the name of a representative work 

by each artist: 

1. Horatio Walker ....; 2. Marcella Comes........; 

3. Augustus Saint-Gaudens 4. Schn ak- 

enber; ; 5. Edmund C. Tarbell seiieateiatll 

6, Malvina Hoffman ........; 7. El Greco ————.; 

; 9. Jo Davidson 

10. James Whistler —...... 

V. Mark with O statements that are false; with 

a check, statements that are true: 

1, Jane Addams is a modern poet 

2, James Stephens is an Irish poet . 

3. Laura Knight is a 12th century artist -— ~~. 

4. David was a giant killer 2 

5. Valentines originated in America — 

6. The The Faj | Mahal is one of the wionders of the 
. Carl Sandburg wrote “O Captain! My Cap- 
jr 

. The alphabet began with the Phoenicians —. 
9. Janus was a dog in the lower world 

10. Harrison G. ight is an American writer 


11, William Morris wrote highly fanciful poetry 

2. The Story of Toad Lane is a humorous tale 
13. Ruth S$ Puiio's is an English woman 
1 . fomn OS is well known abroad 


Noma? is a person born in southern 
Europe 
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For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


I. A Department of Bducation. 
The subject of the debate in this issue is one 
iscussed by official W. Secre- 


now ashington. 

tery Wilbur of the Interior Department has just 
le a statement of his views on creating a new 

Cabinet Department. 


In which Gepertment, is the present Bureau of 
Education? Why? W ~ or are, given for 
raising this to the — ° department 
and allowing the head of it to a member of 
the President's Cabinet? What objections are cited 
against this idea? What is the status of education 
in this regard in other countries? Why? 

Il. The English Elections, 

What is meant by the term “the government” as 
used in this treatise? Wet term do we use in this 
country? Compare the House of Commons and the 
House of Representatives as to size, term of office 
and character of the membership. 

How many major parties are there in England? 
What are they? What do their names signify? 
How ay 4 major parties are there in this coun- 
try? Do their names really give any idea as to 
their policies? Would you prefer three parties? 
What would very likely result in our presidential 
elections if this were the case? 

Give the names of the prominent men of each 
of the English parties. What is meant by a coali- 
tion cabiet? On what lone was the party now in 
power defeated in 1923? Who became prime min- 
ister then? How was this accomplished? What 
caused the defeat of this party a year later? What 
is the purpose of dissolving partiament and call- 
ing for an election? 

Discuss briefly the attitude of each of the par 
ties on (a) y Snes ent, (b) tective tariff, 
(c) disarmament, Russia. Which issue most 
wooly affects the Saited States? Why? 

Ill. Tariff Revision, 

Briefly explain free trade, tariff for revenue 
only, and protective tariff. Aside from the reve- 
nue feature, what are the three factors that must 
be taken into consideration when a protective tar- 
iff is drawn Ly! What tariff do we have now? 
Would you call it a high or a low tariff? What 
has seemed to be its general effect on the country? 
Have there been any criticisms? 

What committee has been working on this new 
measure? Why must it originate in the House? 
How will it be called? Why? 

In general what are President Hoover’s ideas 
— to this revision? Have they been followed 

by the makers of the bill? Are the changes re- 
commended more in the interests of the consumer 
than the manufacturer or goomucer® Are the rates 
being revised upwards or downwards? 

Explain the operation of the flexibility feature. 
Is this a good idea? Why? 

What is to be done with the tax on sugar? 
Why? Do we wish to keep foreign sugar out? Do 
we produce all that we consume? What will be the 
reaction of Cuba and the Philippines if this rate 
goes through? 

How is the farmer hel in this bill? In gen- 
eral what other items ve received favorable 
consideration? Will the measure have an easy 
time of it? Where will it encounter the most op- 
position, in the ate or in the House? 


IV. Domestic Affairs. 


(a) Farm Relief. Review this measure in the 
Scholastic, May 11. By the combination of what 
groups was the Senate Bill passed? Why has the 
attitude of Borah any significance? What safe- 
guards against abuse of the debenture plan —" 
to have been given the Farm Board? Why 
Hoover against it? What situation has ceutslened 
to the bitterness of the disputes over the bill? 
Will the House accept this measure as it has 
passed the Senate? 

(b) ain the relation of the International 
Paper and Power Cempany and fourteen Ameri- 
can newspapers. What were said to have been the 
purposes of this relationship? What is the ex: 
wy oe of the president of the paper compan 

t has been the reaction of Mr. Gannett of the 
Gannett papers? Even 5 the purpose was legiti- 
mate, as has is such oe condition to 
be emcouraged? Why? ny What has been 
eral reaction throughout the country? 
V. Foreign Affairs. 

(a) is Ly any danger in eliminating trained 
reserves f: oy reduction as armies? Why 
a the United tates agree to it? Do you think a 

ent conference would accomplish 
ything at this time? 

ant) How does Owen Young’s new reparations 
proposal compare with that of the Allies? Of Ger- 
ong bY Make a list of all the contributions made 

merica, despite its + eee policy, to Eu- 
ropean progress since 1919 


the gen- 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


OBJECTIVE TESTS OVER THE SEMESTER 
I. Matching Test. 
A B 
Your Money's Worth 


i in Boot Hy cow 

. Howa 

3. Mrs. 3. Reparations Confer. 

+ Gibson 4. oy 

. Baldwin ishington Society 

6. Parker Gilbert 6. Teeth in Kellogg 
Treaty 

7. Baumes 7. Russia 

8. Capper 8. British Premier 

9. Helen Wills 9. Famous German- 


_ 


American 

10. Mabel Willebrandt 10. Custed by Rockefel- 

11. Robert E. Lee 11. , Attorney 
General 

12. Col. R. M. Stewart 12. Tunnel 


13. Schlink 13. Earthquakes 

14. Stalin 14. British Ambassador 

15. Schacht 15. Criminal 
aw 

16. Schurz 16. Naval Reduction 

17. J. P. Morgan 17. Toad Lane 

18. Seismograph 18. Stratford Hall 

19. Cascades 19. Agent General of 


Reparations 
20. Worla Court 


11. (a) In what country is each of the follow- 
ing: Spitzbergen, Oslo, Sonora, Geneva, Hankow, 
New Harmony, Rochdale, Kovno, Natal, Man. 
agua? 

{b) Connect each of the above with some inci 
dent, movement or personality, noted in th 
Scholastic during the past semester. 


III, Rearrange the following in the proper chro 
nological order: 
1. The Geneva Confer- 5. Washington Disarma 
ence of 1929° ment Conference 
2. Kellogg Peace Treaty 6. Geneva Conference of 
3. arno Pact 1927. 
4. Franco-British Ac- 7. The United States 
cord Cruiser Bill 


IV. Give President Hoover’s attitude on each of 
the following: (a) The Presidential Feet, (b) 
Law Enforcement, (c) Prohibition, (d) Farm Re 
lief, (e) Tariff, (f) Immigration. 


V. Correct the following statements: 

The statue of U. S. Grant by the sculptor, 
Jo, Davidson, was recently placed in Statuary Hall. 

. The divorce of Prince Olaf of Denmark from 
the “Princess Martha of Finland brings to an end 
the close union between these two countries. 

3. The late Mexican Rebellion was caused by 
the assassination of Obregon. 

e Concordat between the Vatican and Italy 
gives the Pope the territory originally held by him 
before 1870. 

VI. Complete the following: 

1. The Consumers’ Club has been formed in the 
re of .......... shopping. 

The Fenn Bill makes a —. 
at. ae 
by have —.... members. _ 

3. The Cruiser Bill provided for the building 

ee .ton cruisers. 

4. The new currency will be —... 
present issue. 

5. The University of - has the youngest 
hogs - any major university in the country. 

$10,000,000 to promote the welfare of chil 
ion was given by Senator —.__.. 

7. Marshal Foch y: 
VII. Multiple choice test. Select the correct an 
o— in each group. 

The debenture feature of the Farm Relief 
Bill is (a) a provision which fixes the price of all 
farm products; (b) a provision aiding the farmer 
in paying his ‘debts; (c) the returning to the ex 
porter of a farm product a portion of tariff rat« 
as * imports of the same commodity. 

- The Tacna-Arica dispute was settled by («) 
as “League of Nations; (b) the representatives of 
the United States; (c) direct conciliation between 
the two nations. 


of the mem 
. My state will there 


er than th 


3. Owen D. Young is in the public eye mainly 


because (a) of his connection with the General 
Electric Company; (b) of his work at the Repara 
tions Conferences; (c) he was a supporter of Al 
fred E. Smith in the last campaign. 

4. I'm Alone is (a) the popular song that won 
the prize in the last competition held by the In 
ternational Music Institute; (b) the rum-runner 
sunk by the American coast guard; (c) the prize 
winning poem in the Scholastic poetry contest. 

VIII. (a) Classify each of the following as con- 
servative, Ls ressive. independent: paneot, 
Borah, David Reed, Brookhart, Clyde Kelly, La 
Fonetts McNary, Norris. 

«) Pick out the ambassadors from the follow- 
ing list: Angell, Dawes, Britten, Gibson, Stimson, 
Morrow, Wilbur, Bok, Tilden, Mussolini, Van 
Sweringen, Einstein. 
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Hasta 
September --- 


HICH is a combination of Span- 

ish and English, and another 
way of saying “au revoir,” or, if you 
prefer, ““till we meet again.” That 
won't be until next September, of 
course, since this is The Scholastic’s 
final curtain for the school year. 


But lest you get a wrong impression, 
don’t think that we lock up our offices, 
throw away the keys, and don't come 
back for three months. 

Not at all. 


As soon as we're through with the 
last issue, we begin to plan for next 
year. And although we're not fairly 
started on that end of it yet, we have 
made some tentative outlines, which 
which will be carried out in more detail 
during the summer. 


You'll see the results in the fall, and 
we know that they'll interest you. Be- 
cause, like everyone else who has some- 
thing of which he is proud, we want to 
improve all the time. 


So next year, we'll have all our old 
favorites, and many new things. The 
best stories we can get for you, essays, 
features articles, and whatever is new, 
interesting, and vital. We try not to 
overlook anything, and most of the 
time we're fairly successful. But don’t 
forget, you can participate too, if you 
have anything to suggest. 


And now, a pleasant and enjoyable 
vacation to you, no matter what you 
do. See you in September. 


The SCHOLASTIC 
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but only one to get food” 





Told by Buffalo Child Long Lance 
Blackfoot Indian Chief. Trick rider 
for Buffalo Bill. Tackle, Carlisle 
football team. Captain, World War 
(wounded, decorated for bravery). 

Author of ‘‘ Long Lance.’’ 











F course when I was a boy, we Blackfeet had 

no matches, so we had to make fires by strik- 
ing a piece of flint or by the friction of a whirling 
stick. Sometimes we filled a piece of buckskin with 
dry, rotten wood and rubbed it up and down a bow- 
string until it became hot and started an ember in 
the touchwood. 

“Fire to cook with and keep us warm, and strength 
of foot to carry us in search of game for our food— 
these were what an Indian needed most in the adven- 
turous life we led. And our moccasins had much td 
do with the strength of foot and leg we needed for 
this purpose. 

‘As boys we found that the more natural play we 
could get without tiring, the sturdier we would grow 
and the better we could prepare ourselves for the 
lives of hardship we faced. 


The Pontiac. Stylish light grey, 
khaki or white, with snappy- 
looking dark grey ‘‘saddle.’’ 


The Relay. Rubber cleats on 
soles will accustom your feet 
to football shoes. 


Goodrich 


, Indian ways to get fire... 


““Canvas rubber-soled shoes, like moccasins, give 
free play to the feet and leg muscles, permitting them 
to develop as naturally as other muscles in the body. 
I find them most like our Indian moccasins of any 


modern shoe, and I use them con- _ [) 
stantly on the longest hikes and the tren 
stiffest climbs.” 
eg March Chief Long Lance, wearing a pair of 
Goodrich Sport Shoes beat a seven-dog team of 
huskies by two miles in a fourteen-mile run through 
the ice and snow-crust of Northern Canada. Then he 
left them by the stove to dry and found them “good 
as ever” in the morning! 
Demand Goodrich Sport Shoes by name. Other- 
wise how can you be sure of getting the best that 
Indian lore and modern science offer you? You'll 
be amazed how much style can be built into such 
sturdy canvas rubber-soled shoes! The B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, established 1870, Akron, Ohio, 
Pacific Goodrich Rubber Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont 
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